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In  various  phases  of  powder  processing  compositional 
inhomogeneities  give  rise  to  deviations  from  ideal  behavior 
Commonly,  these  deviations  are  attributed,  without  theoret- 
ical justification,  to  either  powder  or  process  variables. 
In  the  case  of  binary  powder  mixtures  with  large  size 
differences  this  has  been  because  of  the  absence  of  a funda 
mental  means  to  test  the  original  theory.  In  this  work 
mathematical  procedures  are  presented  to  permit  the  assess- 
ment of  the  contribution  of  compositional  inhomogeneities 
for  particle  packing  and  sintering.  Also,  a fundamental 
evaluation  of  vibratory  blending  is  given  from  which 
meaningful  methods  of  reducing  inhomogeneities  can  be 
developed . 


For  the  packing  of  binary  powder  mixtures  a theoretical 
methodology  has  been  developed  which  makes  possible  the 
calculation  of  the  specific  volume  of  an  inhomogeneous 
mixture.  The  procedure  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Furnas  model  is  valid  on  a local  level.  Using  two 
hypothetical  examples  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  specific 
volume-composition  curves  calculated  by  the  methodology 
have  shapes  resembling  typical  experimental  data. 

To  test  the  hypothesis,  inhomogeneous  binary  powder 
mixtures  of  glass  microbeads  were  sampled  and  the  composi- 
tional inhomogeneity  data  used  to  calculate  the  specific 
volume.  It  was  demonstrated  that  calculated  specific 
volumes  correspond  to  the  bulk  specific  volumes  of  the 
samples,  thus  proving  the  hypothesis. 

The  methodology  was  applied  to  the  sintering  of  inhomo- 
geneous binary  powder  mixtures  and  a procedure  developed 
to  calculate  the  shrinkage  during  sintering.  With  a hypo- 
thetical example  deviations  from  ideal  shrinkage  curves 
due  to  inhomogeneities  were  demonstrated.  Furthermore, 
these  results  were  shown  to  be  similar  to  experimental 
data  in  the  literature.  The  usefulness  of  the  methodologies 
for  packing  and  sintering  is  that  the  effects  of  additional 
variables  to  the  packing  or  sintered  volumes  can  be  recog- 
nized, because  contributions  to  the  volume  due  to  inhomo- 
geneities can  be  determined  and  eliminated. 


XI 


Despite  the  prevalence  of  blending  procedures  to 
eliminate  inhomogeneities,  little  is  understood  about 
the  fundamental  nature  of  these  processes.  By  assessing 
the  interparticle  behavior  for  vibratory  blending  it  is 
shown  that  the  ultimate  level  of  homogeneity  depends  on 
the  connectivity  of  the  particle  mass  and  the  energetics 
of  the  system.  Also,  it  is  demonstrated  that  blending  in 
this  system  is  dependent  on  the  interaction  of  the  convec- 
tive and  diffusive  mechanisms. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Overview 

In  the  past  fifty  years  a considerable  amount  of 
research  has  been  focused  on  the  packing,  mixing  and 
sintering  of  binary  powders.  It  is  well  known  that  if 
two  powders  having  a size  difference  are  mixed  together 
that  the  mixture  will  have  a higher  density  than  that  for 
either  of  the  individual  powders.  In  some  cases  a high 
density  is  desired  solely  for  the  green  body  use  (e.g. 
nuclear  fuel  rods)  or  for  the  sintered  body  (e.g.  refrac- 
tories). The  ultimate  aim  of  studies  on  binary  powders 
has  been  the  development  of  materials  which  have  superior 
properties  over  those  obtained  for  either  of  the  individual 
powders . 

Packing 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  in  the  ceramics  and 
powder  metallurgy  industries  is  the  achievement  of  high 
green  density  bodies  to  minimize  shrinkage  and  firing 
times  on  sintering.  One  of  the  approaches  to  this  problem 
has  been  the  mixing  of  two  powders  that  have  a large  size 
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ratio  (^lOJ  in  which  case  the  finer  component  fills  the 
interstices  between  the  coarser  particles. 

In  1928,  Furnas  [1]  analyzed  theoretically  the 
packing  behavior  of  binary  mixtures  of  this  type  and 
derived  relations  between  the  specific  volume  of  a mixture 
and  its  composition.  Two  years  later,  Westman  and  Hugill 
[2]  developed  a graphical  procedure  based  on  the  same  con- 
cepts, apparently  unaware  of  the  earlier  work  of  Furnas. 

In  both  of  these  presentations  it  was  implicit  in  their 
arguments  that  the  mixtures  be  homogeneous.  In  a number 
of  studies  [2-4]  it  was  found  that  experimentally  deter- 
mined specific  volumes  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the 
theoretically  predicted  values.  The  reasons  for  these 
deviations  have  not  been  clearly  established.  One  of  the 
possible  explanations  for  the  discrepancy  is  that  real 
binary  powders  are  never  perfectly  mixed.  Thus,  the  local 
compositions  vary  from  position  to  position,  and  the  local 
specific  volumes  vary  correspondingly.  The  possibility 
of  inhomogeneities  is  supported  in  a paper  by  Rhines  [4], 
who  detailed  the  occurrence  of  segregation  in  binary  pow- 
der stacks  and  pointed  out  the  natural  instability  of  such 
a mixture. 

In  1961  McGeary  [3]  attempted  to  obtain  ideal  particle 
packing  by  using  a different  packing  technique.  The  pro- 
cedure was  to  place  the  coarse  particles  into  a container 
and  vibrate  it  to  its  minimum  volume.  The  finer  constituent 
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was  then  ijlaced  on  top  o£  the  coarse  particle  matrix  and 
vibrated  until  the  fines  filtered  through  the  particle 
stack.  McGeary's  results  demonstrated  that  a discrepancy 
still  existed  between  the  experimental  and  theoretical 
values.  It  was  stressed  that  the  vibratory  method  was  the 
only  technique  for  obtaining  high  densities  for  binary  mix- 
tures of  dry  powders  and  that  usual  blending  techniques  were 
inferior  for  obtaining  high  densities.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  established  why  discrepancies  existed  between  the 
theoretical  and  experimental  values. 

Sintering 

Despite  the  recognized  benefits  of  using  binary  mix- 
tures of  powders  to  increase  the  green  density,  few  studies 
have  centered  on  the  sintering  of  binary  mixtures  that  have 
a large  size  ratio.  In  1969,  O'Hara  and  Cutler  [5]  pre- 
sented experimental  results  for  the  sintering  kinetics  of 
binary  mixtures  of  alumina  powders.  Although  they  recog- 
nized the  consequence  of  using  binary  powder  mixtures  that 
have  large  size  differences,  they  did  not  differentiate 
the  contributions  to  the  shrinkage  behavior  from  shrinkage 
stresses,  compositional  inhomogenei ties , and  fine  to 
coarse  particle  contacts.  In  1973  Coble  [6]  studied  a 
square  array  of  particles  in  which  a fine  particle  just 
fits  in  the  interstitial  site  and  touches  the  coarse  par- 
ticles. His  analysis  demonstrated  that  increased  shrinkage 
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can  arise  as  a result  of  shrinkage  stresses  at  the  particle 
contacts.  Onoda  [7]  used  the  Furnas  model  to  account 
for  the  space- filling  contributions  of  the  coarse  and 
fine  components  as  they  sintered.  His  analysis  assumed 
that  the  coarse  and  fine  components  in  a mixture  sinter 
the  same  as  a body  of  100%  of  that  component.  While  the 
model  adequately  explained  some  of  the  general  trends  of 
O’Hara  and  Cutler's  data,  there  were  some  discrepancies 
at  the  intermediate  compositions.  One  of  the  possibilities 
is  that  the  sintered  bodies  were  inhomogeneous. 

Blending 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  compositional  inhomo- 
geneity is  undesirable  because  it  results  in  non-uniformity 
of  the  properties  of  the  finished  product.  To  obtain 
homogeneous  mixtures,  a variety  of  blending  equipment  has 
been  developed  to  offset  segregation.  This  equipment 
has  been  broadly  classified  [8,  9]  according  to  tlie  domi- 
nant mechanism  of  blending,  which  can  be  misleading  and 
constitutes  an  over-simplification  of  the  blending  process. 
In  fact,  little  is  understood  about  the  fundamental  nature 
of  the  blending  process  or  the  interaction  of  meclianisms 
during  blending.  Indeed,  control  of  segregation  in 
blending  equipment  has  been  based  on  observation  and  ex- 
perience instead  of  from  an  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  powder  blending. 


Research  Plan 


From  the  above  discussion  it  is  seen  that  composi- 
tional iiihomogeneities  are  an  important  fact  at  all 
levels  of  powder  processing.  The  elimination  of  them  and 
the  understanding  of  their  role  in  property  determination 
is  of  major  importance.  The  research  presented  here 
represents  an  effort  to  approach  powder  processing  from 
a fundamental  viewpoint. 

In  Chapter  II  a theoretical  procedure  for  determining 
the  specific  volume  of  an  inhomogeneous  binary  mixture 
having  a large  radius  ratio  is  presented.  The  procedure 
is  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Furnas  model  holds 
on  a local  level.  The  methodology  developed  is  demon- 
strated using  two  hypothetical  compositional  distribution 
functions.  In  one  case  the  compositional  distribution 
describes  changes  that  take  place  from  a completely  un- 
mixed to  a completely  mixed  state.  The  second  utilizes 
the  normal  distribution  for  describing  smaller  composi- 
tional variations.  It  is  seen  that  the  results  from  the 
liypothet ical  examples  are  similar  to  those  presented  in 
the  literature. 

The  objective  of  Chapter  III  was  to  determine  whetlier 
the  bulk  specific  volume  of  inhomogeneous  binary  powder 
mixtures,  having  a large  size  ratio,  correspond  to  the 
theoretical  values  calculated  from  known  compositional 
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inhomogeneity  data,  as  derived  in  Chapter  II.  This  repre 
sents  a test  of  whether  the  Furnas  model  is  valid  locally 
To  minimize  the  effects  of  particle  geometry,  experiments 
were  performed  with  glass  microbeads. 

In  Chapter  IV  Onoda's  analysis  of  the  sintering  of 
binary  mixtures  is  extended  to  include  the  effects  of 
compositional  inhomogeneities.  The  theoretical  shrinkage 
equations  are  presented  and  a hypothetical  example  is 
given  that  assumes  the  compositional  variation  of  a 
reasonably  well-mixed  body  is  described  by  the  normal 
distribution.  The  results  of  the  calculation  of  the  volu 
metric  shrinkage  for  inhomogeneous  mixtures  are  compared 
to  those  obtained  from  the  original  sintering  model  for 
an  ideally  mixed  body. 

Chapter  V involves  a fundamental  description  of 
particle  blending  which  focuses  on  the  interrelationships 
between  particle  dynamics  and  the  energetics  of  the 
blending  process.  The  principles  are  incorporated  into 
an  analysis  of  tlie  vibratory  blending  process.  To  test 
the  general  validity  of  the  fundamental  processes  of 
blending,  a series  of  experiments  were  performed.  In 
these  experiments  parameters  such  as  the  frequency  of 
vibration,  container  size,  particle  size  ratio  and  parti- 
cle size  distribution  were  chosen  to  test  specific  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  blending  process. 


CHAPTER  II 


INHOMOCENEITY-PACKING  DENSITY  RELATIONS 
IN  BINARY  POWDERS 

Introduction 

The  packing  density  o£  two -component  powder  mixtures, 
where  one  component  has  a much  different  particle  size 
than  the  other,  was  first  analyzed  theoretically  by 
Furnas  [1],  who  derived  relations  between  the  specific 
volume  of  a mixture  and  composition,  using  simple  space- 
filling concepts.  In  subsequent  packing  studies  [2,  3,  4], 
the  experimental  values  for  specific  volume  of  mixtures 
were  shown  in  most  cases  to  deviate  significantly  from 
the  ideal  values  predicted  by  the  Furnas  model.  The 
reasons  for  these  deviations  have  not  been  clearly  estab- 
lished. A major  problem  in  identifying  the  causes  for 
the  discrepancy  between  experiment  and  theory  is  that  no 
method  has  been  available  to  determine  which  of  the 
assumptions  of  the  Furnas  model  are  inappropriate  for 
real  systems. 

One  of  the  possible  explanations  for  the  discrepancy 
is  that  real  binary  powders  are  never  perfectly  mixed. 

The  local  compositions  vary  from  position  to  position, 
and  the  local  specific  volumes  vary  correspondingly. 
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Accepting  the  reality  of  compositional  variations,  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  the  overall  specific 
volume  of  a real  mixture  could  be  accounted  for  by 
assuming  that  the  Furnas  model  is  valid  locally.  To  test 
this  hypothesis  on  real  powders,  a methodology  must  be 
developed  which  facilitates  the  calculation  of  the  overall 
specific  volume  from  compositional  variation  character- 
istics. Validity  of  the  hypothesis  for  any  given  experi- 
mental mixture  may  be  tested  by  comparing  measured  specific 
volumes  with  the  calculated  values  obtained  by  measuring 
compositional  characteristics. 

In  the  present  paper,  a theoretical  procedure  is 
developed  for  calculating  specific  volumes  of  binary 
mixtures  from  compositional  inhomogeneity  characteristics, 
assuming  that  the  Furnas  model  applies  locally.  The 
compositional  characteristics  needed  for  the  calculation 
are  identified. 

This  methodology  is  demonstrated  with  two  composi- 
tional distribution  functions  that  serve  as  examples  of 
pertinent  functions  for  powder  mixing.  The  first 
function  describes  the  compositional  distribution  changes 
that  occur  in  a horizontal  drum  mixer  when  two  powders 
are  mixed  from  a completely  unmixed  to  a completely  mixed 
state.  The  second  is  a normal  (Gaussian)  distribution 
which  is  useful  for  describing  smaller  variations  from 
perfect  mixing  such  as  occur  in  the  final  mixing  stage. 
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These  examples  provide  some  insight  into  what  can  be 
expected  for  the  relations  between  the  specific  volume 
of  mixtures  when  compositional  variations  are  the  only 
cause  for  deviations  from  the  original  Furnas  equation. 

Tlie  Furnas  7'heory 

Furnas  [1]  derived  relations  between  the  specific 
volume  and  composition  of  ideal  binary  mixtures.  He  used 
the  partial  specific  volumes  of  the  coarse  and  fine  com- 
ponents to  elucidate  the  concepts  and  to  show  a simple 
graphic  procedure  for  representing  the  relations.  Westman 
and  Hugill  [2]  proposed  the  same  graphic  procedure, 
apparently  unaware  of  the  earlier  work.  The  mathematical 
equations  were  rederived  by  Rose  and  Robinson  fll]. 

From  the  fundamental  theorem  of  partial  differenti- 
ation, the  specific  volume  (v)  of  a binary  mixture  can  be 
expressed  by 

V = V^.Wj,  + VfWf  (1) 

where  w^  and  W£  are  the  weight  fractions  and  v^  and  v^ 
are  the  partial  specific  volumes  of  tlie  coarse  and  fine 
components.  The  partial  specific  volumes  are  defined  as 
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where  V is  the  total  volume  of  the  mixture  and  and 
are  the  weight  of  the  coarse  and  fine  components.  The 
partial  specific  volume  of  a component  can  be  viewed  as 
the  volume  increase  experienced  by  a mixture  of  a given 
composition  when  a unit  weight  of  the  component  is  added 
to  a very  large  quantity  of  the  mixture. 

Furnas  stated  that  the  compositional  range  for  mix- 
tures can  be  divided  into  two  regions  (Figure  1) . In 
region  T,  the  overall  volume  is  controlled  by  the  quantity 
of  coarse  component;  the  fine  component  occupies  the  void 
spaces  between  the  coarse  particles  and  does  not  add  to 
the  overall  volume.  Therefore,  throughout  region  I,  = 0 
srid  v^  = v^ , the  specific  volume  of  the  100%  coarse  compo- 
sition. Equation  (1)  becomes 

region  I:  Vj  = v^w^  = (1  - w^)  (2) 

where  the  subscript  I refers  to  region  J. 

In  region  II,  the  mixture  can  be  visualized  as  a 
matrix  of  packed  fine  component  containing  isolated  coarse 
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Figure  1. 


Theoretical  binary  packing  relations  of 
Furnas . 
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particles  imbedded  in  the  matrix.  Adding  more  fine 
component  simply  adds  more  matrix.  Thus  the  partial 
specific  volume  of  the  fine  component  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  100%  fine  composition,  v^.  Adding  more  coarse 
component  increases  the  volume  by  the  solid  volume  of 
the  particles,  so  v equals  v , the  true  specific  volume 
of  the  materials.  Equation  (1)  becomes 


region  II:  Vjj  = v w + v^w- 

t i o c f f 


= * CVj  - 


{3) 


where  the  subscript  II  refers  to  region  II. 

The  boundary  between  regions  I and  II  is  obtained 
by  setting  v^  = v^^  (Equations  (2)  and  (3))  and  solving 
for  w^.  The  result  is 


w 


* = 


V 


f ^c 


u 


(4) 


where  w^*  is  the  boundary  composition.  At  this  composi- 
tion, the  fine  particles  completely  fill  the  voids  between 
packed  coarse  particles,  and  the  addition  of  more  fine 
component  would  expand  the  coarse  particle  bed  if  perfectly 
mixed. 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  Furnas  model  can  be 
stated  succinctly  as: 
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for  0 £ 

for  w_*  < w-  < 1 
f — f — 

Discrepancies  between  experimental  values  of  v and  the 
Furnas  predictions  must  be  due  to  the  breakdown  of  one 
or  more  of  these  assumptions. 

Local  Compositional  Variations  and  Specific  Volume 

Compositional  variations  within  a body  can  be  repre- 
sented by  a continuous  frequency  function,  fCw^),  which 
can  be  estimated  experimentally  by  extracting  numerous 
small  samples  from  the  body  and  measuring  the  composition 
of  each  sample.  The  frequency  function  is  defined  so 
that  the  probability  of  a small  sample  having  a composi- 
tion between  a and  b is  given  by 

b 

/ f(w^)dw^ 
a it 

Over  the  entire  compositional  range  (a  = 0,  b = 1),  the 
integral  would  be  unity. 

The  overall  (average)  composition  (w£)  of  the  body 
is  given  by 
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1 

/ w^£ (w£)  dw^ 

0 


It  is  useful  to  divide  the  entire  population  of 
samples  into  two  compositional  regions  (regions  I and  II). 
These  regions  are  the  same  as  those  defined  previously, 
with  W£*  being  the  dividing  boundary.  In  particular,  we 
are  interested  in  the  proportion  (by  weight)  of  samples 
in  each  region  (the  proportions  being  designated  as 
and  qjj)  , with  their  sum  equaling  unity  and  in  the  average 
compositions,  (w£)j  and  C^£)jj>  of  these  samples.  The 
values  of  q^,  q^.^,  (^£)j,  and  (^£)jj  can  be  calculated 
for  a continuous  frequency  function,  f(w£),  as: 


q 


I 


W£* 

/ f (w£)  dw£ 
o 


(5) 


^II 


1 

/ f(w^)  dw^ 


% 

(Wf)j 


Wr* 
/ ^ 


o 


Wf  f (w£)  dw£ 

f(^£)  dw£ 


*^^f^  II 


1 

/ W£  f(w£)  dw^ 


1 

f f(W£)  dw^ 


(6) 


C7) 


(8) 
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From  these  equations,  it  can  be  seen  that 


w, 


f fCw^)  dwjc 


(9) 


and 


1 

■f,  "f 

W£ 


£ (qj)  (w£)  j + Cqjj)  j j 


CIO) 


Cii) 


Theorem 

If  every  incremental  mass  element  of  a binary  mixture 
has  a specific  volume  consistent  with  its  local  composi- 
tion according  to  the  Furnas  equations,  the  specific 
volume,  V,  of  Lhe  overall  body  is  given  by 

V = qjVj  +qjjVjj  (12) 


where  q^  and  q^^  are  the  proportions  by  weight  of  elements 
in  regions  I and  II,  respectively,  and  Vj  and  v^^  are 
the  Furnas  specific  volumes  corresponding  to  (w^)  and 

'X.  ^ 

CWf)lI,  the  average  compositions  of  elements  in  regions 
I and  II. 
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Proof 

The  total  volume  (V)  of  a body  is  equal  to  tire 
summation  of  the  volumes  of  individual  elements,  given 
by  W/  V f(w£)  dw^  where  W is  the  total  weight.  The 
specific  volume,  v,  of  the  body  is  therefore 


V = ^ = ^/  V f(w^)  dw^ 


The  function  v is  the  specific  volume  as  calculated 
by  the  Furnas  equations  and  therefore  follows  different 
relations  for  regions  I and  II  (Equations  (2)  and  (3)). 
The  integral  in  the  above  equation  can  be  separated  into 
two  integrals 


/s 

V 


w, 


/ 

o 


Vj  f(w^)  dw^  . Vjj 


Substituting  the  expressions  for  v^  and  v^^  from  Equa- 
tions (2)  and  (3) : 

^ W-*  W-* 

V = v^  / fCw^)  dw^  ~ ^c  ^f 


1 

^ f(w^)  dw  + (v 

1 f f 


Vq)  •/’  f(w^)  dw 

•k  ^ 

W£ 
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Using  the  relations  expressed  in  Equations  (5)  to  (8) 
these  equations  become 


Qj[Vc  - Cwpj)  + + CVf 


''o'  '-’'f'ld 


" ''n^i 


(13) 


which  proves  the  theorem. 

The  Continuous  Cumulative  Frequency  Func t i on 

/s 

From  the  preceding  theoretical  considerations,  v 
can  be  determined  (for  the  localized  Furnas  model)  if 
one  of  the  following  sets  of  parameters  is  known: 


or 


> C^£)  j > (^£)  J J ^ > 

[Wf,  (wpj  or  (Wfljj,  qj  or  q^^] 


Calculating  (^^£3  j > ^''^f3n>  ‘Ijj  <ljj  depends  on  having 

a frequency  function  f(w^)  to  perform  the  integrations 
given  in  Equations  (5)  to  (8). 

In  some  circumstances  it  is  convenient  to  use  a 
cumulative  frequency  function  rather  than  the  frequency 
function.  The  previous  equations  may  also  be  used  to 
calculate  the  parameters  for  such  a cumulative  frequency 
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function.  The  most  common  procedure  for  characterizing 
the  compositional  variations  in  a body  is  to  introduce 
a thief  probe  which  removes  small  samples  from  different 
parts  of  the  mixture;  the  composition  of  each  of  these 
is  evaluated.  From  these  data,  a curve  can  be  constructed 
for  Q,  tlie  cumulative  weight  fraction  of  all  samples 
having  compositions  less  than  w^,  versus  w^.  The  slope 
S of  this  curve  at  any  point  is 


where  dQ  is  the  weight  fraction  in  the  interval  dw^ 
at  composition  w^.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  probability 
of  finding  a sample  in  the  same  compositional  intervals, 
dw^.  Therefore, 

f(w_)  dw-  = S dw_  = do 
t ± t 

which  shows  that  the  continuous  frequency  function  is 
equal  to  the  slope  S measured  from  the  experimental  data. 
Equations  (5)  to  (8)  become 


Q* 

q = / dQ  = Q* 

I 

o 


1 

/ dQ  = 1 
Q=^ 


Q* 


C14) 


(15) 
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% 

'Vi 


— f Wj-dQ 

"I  o ^ 


'Vii  ' ^77  ^ V*) 

‘II  Q* 


(16) 

(17) 


where  Q*  is  the  value  of  Q corresponding  to  w^*.  The 

integrals  in  Equations  (16)  and  (17)  represent  the  areas 

under  the  curve  where  w^  is  the  ordinate  and  Q is  the 

f 

abscissa  within  the  designated  limits  for  Q.  This  is 
shown  schematically  in  Figure  2,  where  area  Aj  = (w^p)jqj 
and  area  = (^£)jjqjj. 


The  Degree  of  Mixedness  Parameter 

Two  empirical  relations  between  bulk  density  and  a 
mixedness  parameter  M have  been  proposed,  where  M is 
defined  [10]  as 

M = 1 - ^ (18) 

where  a is  the  experimentally  determined  standard  devi- 
ation of  the  compositional  variation  around  the  average 
composition  for  the  mixture  and  is  the  theoretical 
standard  deviation  for  a completely  unmixed  batch.  Rose 
and  Robinson  [11]  proposed  the  relation 


6 = + 0.7  M 


(19) 
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Figure  2.  Sj^hematic  ijitegration  areas  for  calculating 
(w£)j  and  from  W£-Q  data. 
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where  6,  6^^,  and  are  the  bulk  densities  of  the  real 
mixtures,  a fully  unmixed  system,  and  an  ideally  mixed 
system,  respectively.  Fuerstenau  and  Fouladi  [12]  pro- 
posed the  equation 


For  both  cases,  the  equations  imply  that  the  bulk  density 
should  be  uniquely  related  to  M.  Since  the  two  investi- 
gators found  different  dependencies  of  6 on  M,  and  since 
the  mixing  and  sampling  procedures  were  entirely  different, 
the  existence  of  a generally  valid,  unique  relationship 
between  6 and  M remains  in  question. 

For  all  possible  distributions,  there  cannot  exist 


a unique,  single-valued  relation  between  v and  a if  the 
localized  Furnas  model  is  obeyed.  Since  M is  a function 


of  a,  this  would  also  show  that  v and  M are  also  not 
uniquely  related  for  all  possible  variations. 

From  Equations  (11)  and  (13) , and  the  fact  that  qj  + 
qjl  = 1,  we  can  combine  these  equations  to  yield 


(20) 


(21) 
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This  shows  that  v can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  vari- 
ables w^,  (i^£)  j , and  (w£)jj  only. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  [13]  that  the  overall  variance 

2 

a of  a frequency  distribution  which  has  been  subdivided 
into  two  populations  is  related  to  the  means  and  variances 
of  these  populations  by 


2 


a 


ll^I 


(Wf)j 


2 


* ‘>11  [(“dll  - “f]^  (22) 

where  Oj  and  Ojj  are  the  standard  deviations  of  the  popula- 
tions in  regions  I and  II,  respectively. 

That  V and  o are  not  uniquely  related  for  all  distri- 
butions can  be  shown  by  considering  a given  set  of  param- 
eters: ^'^f^il’  ^h®se  values  uniquely 

fix  V by  Equation  (13).  However,  these  values  do  not  fix 

2 

a unique  value  for  a according  to  Equation  (22).  The 

last  two  terms  of  Equation  (22)  are  fixed,  but  Oj"  and 
2 

Ojj  are  not  fixed.  Many  distributions  within  region  I 

f\, 

can  give  the  same  (w£) ^ but  may  have  different  Oj  values. 
Consequently,  a can  be  any  value,  depending  on  Oj  and  Ojj, 

A. 

under  conditions  where  v is  fixed  by  constant  values  of 
W£,  C^£)i>  ^^f^ii’  Thus,  no  unique  relation  exists 

A 

between  v and  o for  all  possible  variations. 
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However,  special  cases  may  be  found  where  v and  a 
would  be  related  uniquely.  If  a specific  continuous 
frequency  function,  such  as  a normal  distribution  curve, 
describes  all  of  the  variations  that  can  exist  in  the 

f\j  f\j 

body,  then  Oj,  Ujj,  (^^£)j  and  would  be  completely 

fixed  for  a given  w^  and  a.  Single-value  relations  be- 

A 

tween  o and  v would  therefore  result.  Similar  arguments 
would  be  valid  for  most  types  of  distribution  curves  as 
long  as  the  type  of  function  remains  the  same  for  all 
variations.  Despite  the  shortcoming  of  characterizing 
the  degree  of  mixedness  of  a powder  with  the  parameter  M, 
it  is  informative  to  model  the  change  in  the  specific 
volume  during  mixing  by  assuming  a hypothetical  case  in 
which  M is  uniquely  defined. 

Hypothetical  Examples 

Specific  Volume  Changes  With  Mixing  From  M = 0 to  M = 1 
To  monitor  the  change  in  mixing  of  a binary  powder 
from  the  unmixed  to  the  mixed  state,  a relation  between 
the  change  in  the  compositional  variation  and  the  level 
of  mixing  is  required.  It  must  represent  low  degrees  of 
mixing  when  the  compositional  distribution  is  skewed  and 
high  degrees  of  mixing  when  the  distribution  is  uniform. 
For  illustration  the  compositional  distribution  change 
can  be  modeled  using  a diffusion  analogy  [10]. 
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In  the  mixing  literature  some  models  are  presented 
[10,  14,  15]  to  characterize  the  course  of  mixing  based 
on  a diffusion  analogy.  Of  these,  the  equation  given 
by  Lacey  [10]  fulfills  the  stated  criteria  and  is  simple 
to  manipulate  mathematically.  Therefore,  it  was  chosen 
to  illustrate  this  case.  Lacey's  equation  is 


where  w^  is  the  average  weight  fraction  of  the  finer 
component,  w^  is  the  weight  fraction  of  the  finer  compo- 
nent at  any  fractional  position  x in  the  mixer,  T is  a 
diffusion-mixer  constant,  and  p is  an  integer.  The  com- 
positional variation  described  by  this  equation  is  shown 
in  Figure  3 at  various  degrees  of  mixing. 

The  form  of  this  equation  is  such  that  the  composi- 
tional variation  is  a function  of  the  position  in  a mixer. 
The  calculation  of  q^,  Qjj,  is  facilitated 

by  changing  the  form  of  the  above  equation  into  a form 
expressed  in  terms  of  Q.  To  make  this  transformation,  w^ 
was  calculated  for  every  0.01  increment  in  x.  Using 
tliese  values  of  w^.,  the  specific  volume  was  calculated  for 
each  volume  element,  assuming  the  Furnas  relations.  If 
the  level  of  the  mixer  is  equal  for  all  positions,  each 
of  the  elements  has  an  equal  volume  and  the  weight  of 


p-oo  -q^TrT 


sin  p W£tt 


P 


• cos  pXTT  + W£  (23) 


p=l 
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Figure  3.  Theoretical  compositional  variations  with 
increased  mixing  in  a horizontal  mixer. 
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these  elements  can  be  calculated;  with  this  information 
the  function  Q can  be  constructed.  Applying  Equations 
(14)  through  (17)  to  Q,  the  specific  volume  can  be  cal- 
culated for  any  average  composition  and  degree  of  mixing. 

Figure  4 shows  a specific  volume  versus  average 
composition  curve  for  various  constant  degrees  of  mixing 
based  on  the  above  calculations.  For  high  degrees  of 
mixing  there  is  no  deviation  from  the  Furnas  relations 

*\f 

except  when  W£  is  near  W£*.  These  deviations  correspond 
to  the  compositional  distribution  overlapping  both  regions 
I and  II.  When  there  is  no  overlapping, the  specific 
volume  is  the  same  as  that  calculated  from  the  Furnas 
relations  (i.e.  qj  = 0 or  q^j  = 0).  Therefore,  the  cri- 
teria of  the  Furnas  model  may  be  met  even  when  the  degree 
of  mixing  is  less  than  one,  except  near  W£*.  For  example, 
if  w^  = 0.7, then  to  fulfill  the  Furnas  model  only  a mixed- 
ness number  of  0.4  is  required.  Thus,  the  greater  the 
average  compositional  deviation  from  W£*,  the  greater  is 
the  possibility  of  attaining  the  maximum  density  of  the 
binary  mixture. 

The  Normal  Distribution 

A simple  means  to  characterize  a reasonably  well- 
mixed  binary  powder  (i.e.  having  a small  compositional 
variation)  is  the  use  of  the  normal  distribution,  which 
describes  relatively  well  the  compositional  variation  in 
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Figure  4.  The  calculated  specific  volume,  v,  normalized 
by  the  theoretical  volume,  Vg,  of  the  parti- 
cles, at  various  ieA'els  of  mixing,  assuming 
the  Lacey  distribution. 
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the  later  stages  of  mixing  [15,  16].  The  normal  distribu- 
tion is  given  by- 


defined  previously. 

Using  the  above  calculations,  small  deviations  from 
the  Furnas  equations  due  to  compositional  inhomogeneities 
can  be  plotted.  Using  the  normal  distribution  below  a 
mixedness  number  of  '^-0.7  leads  to  errors  due  to  the  trun- 
cation of  one  side  of  the  distribution;  thus  the  distri- 
bution is  no  longer  truly  normal.  Therefore,  the  normal 
distribution  will  be  used  only  if  truncation  is  held  to 
a minimum.  As  a result,  the  curves  do  not  span  the  entire 
compositional  range  because  of  truncation  at  low  w^  values 
and  low  degrees  of  mixing.  The  results  of  these  calcula- 
tions are  shown  in  Figure  5. 

In  general,  observations  on  Figure  4 are  also  true 
for  the  normal  distribution.  If  the  deviations  of  the 
two  curves  are  compared  at  common  degrees  of  mixedness, 
for  M = 0.9  the  deviations  appear  the  same  since  Equation 
(23)  can  be  approximated  by  the  normal  distribution  at 
high  degrees  of  mixing  (i.e.  M ^ 0.9),  but  at  lower  mixing 
levels  (i.e.  M < 0.9)  the  compositional  distributions  are 


(24) 


where  o is  the  standard  deviation  and  w^  and  w^ 


are  as 
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Figure  5.  The  calculated  specific  volume,  v,  normalized 
by  the  theoretical  volume,  v^^,  of  the  parti- 
cles, at  various  levels  of  mixing,  assuming 
the  normal  distribution. 
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different;  therefore,  the  calculated  specific  volumes 
will  be  different. 

P is cuss ion  and  Summa ry 

A relatively  simple  procedure  for  calculating  the 
specific  volume  of  a mixture,  assuming  the  Furnas  model 
is  valid  locally,  has  been  developed.  Experimentally, 
the  simplest  approach  is  to  obtain  a cumulative  weight 
fraction  curve  for  the  compositional  variations.  This 
curve  can  be  integrated  by  numerical  methods  to  obtain 
the  necessary  parameters  for  calculating  the  specific 
volume . 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that,  generally,  no  unique 
relations  can  exist  between  v and  M,  but  that  special 
cases  exist  if  the  change  in  compositional  variation 
follows  well-defined  relations.  Figure  6 plots  bulk 
density  versus  the  degree  of  mixedness  for  the  two  hypo- 
thetical distributions,  as  well  as  the  proposed  empirical 
relations  of  Rose  and  Robinson  [11]  and  Fuerstenau  and 
Fouladi  [12].  Neither  relation  approximates  the  theoret- 
ical data  calculated  from  the  hypothetical  distributions, 
possibly  because  both  relations  are  based  on  empirical 
data  in  which  the  change  in  the  compositional  distribution 
was  different  from  that  for  the  hypothetical  cases.  Also, 
the  proposed  relations  may  be  unique  only  to  the  experi- 
mental conditions  under  which  the  data  were  collected. 
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Figure  6.  Comparison  of  the  hypothetical  data  and 

two  proposed  relationships  for  the  effect 
of  mixing  on  the  bulk  density  at  W£  = 0.3. 


The  specific  volume-composition  curves  calculated 
by  the  proposed  methodology  have  shapes  resembling 
typical  experimental  data  found  by  many  previous  inves- 
tigators. This  fact  does  not  prove  that  the  Furnas  model 
is  valid  on  a local  scale,  however.  Experiments  are 
needed  in  which  both  specific  volume  and  compositional 
variations  are  measured  as  a function  of  average  composi- 
tion. The  experimental  specific  volumes  could  then  be 
compared  with  those  calculated  from  the  compositional 
variation  data,  thereby  testing  directly  the  hypothesis 
that  the  local  regions  obey  the  Furnas  model.  If  dis- 
crepancies occur,  the  magnitude  of  the  variation  can  be 
used  to  study  other  factors  (e.g.  agglomeration)  that 
may  contribute  to  lower  specific  volumes. 


CHAPTER  III 


INHOMOGENEITY-PACKING  DENSITY  RELATIONS  IN 
BINARY  POWDERS- -EXPERIMENTAL  STUDIES 

Introduction 

In  the  previous  chapter,  a methodology  was  presented 
that  makes  it  possible  to  calculate  the  specific  volume 
of  mixtures  when  compositional  inhomogeneities  exist. 

The  assumption  was  made  that  the  Furnas  theory  adequately 
predicts  the  specific  volume  for  a small  volume  element, 
and  the  overall  specific  volume  is  calculated  by  summing 
up  the  contributions  of  every  volume  element  in  the  body. 

If  the  compositional  variations  in  a body  are  known,  a 
specific  volume  can  be  calculated. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  investigation  was  to 
determine  whether  the  specific  volumes  of  imperfectly  mixed 
binary  powders  correspond  to  the  theoretical  values  cal- 
culated from  known  compositional  inhomogeneity  data. 

For  these  initial  studies,  spherical  glass  beads*,  all  of 
the  same  chemical  composition,  were  utilized  to  minimize 
other  complicating  effects  due  to  particle  geometry. 


*Microbeads , Cataphote,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
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To  test  the  model  two  different  types  of  mixtures 
were  analyzed.  In  one,  the  compositional  variation  was 
constrained  to  one  dimension  to  facilitate  the  sampling 
process.  In  the  other,  the  compositional  variation  is 
''random''  in  all  three  dimensions  such  as  would  occur  in 
a typical  mixing  process. 

After  being  mixed  the  particle  mixtures  were  sampled 
and  a cumulative  weight  fraction  finer  than  W£  versus  w^ 
curve  (i.e.  Q)  determined.  The  local  Furnas  specific 
volume  (v)  was  calculated  after  the  integration  of  the 
curve  with  the  use  of  Equations  (14)  to  (17).  The  theoret- 
ical specific  volume  was  then  compared  to  the  bulk  speci- 
fic volume  to  test  the  local  Furnas  model. 

One-Dimensional  Packing 
Experimental  Procedure 

To  obtain  mixtures  having  a gradient  in  composition 
predominantly  in  one  direction,  binary  mixtures  of  glass 
beads  having  a size  ratio  of  18:1  were  mixed  in  a specially- 
designed  sampling  container  (Figure  7).  The  container, 
6.35cm.  in  diameter,  was  filled  to  a height  of  %17  cm. 
with  -20  + 30  mesh  (-841  + 595y)  glass  beads.  A fine  powder 
of  -325+400  mesh  (-44+37y)  glass  beads  was  placed  on  top 
of  the  coarse  beads  so  that  the  average  weight  fraction 
of  fine  particles  in  the  mixture  was  either  0.323  or  0.254. 
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Figure  7.  Sampling  container  for  analysis  of  one- 
dimensional compositional  variation. 
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Each  powder  stack  was  vibrated  for  various  times  so  that 
different  levels  of  mixedness  could  be  obtained.  The 
vibration  was  provided  by  an  unbalanced  wheel  which  was 
powered  by  a 0.005  horsepower,  60  cycle  motor  that  was 
attached  to  a spring- supported  table.  After  vibration 
the  bulk  specific  volume  (vg)  was  determined  by  measuring 
the  height  of  the  stack  in  the  container  and  calculating 
the  volume  of  the  mixture,  which  was  then  divided  by  the 
total  weight  of  the  powder. 

To  characterize  the  mixture  as  a function  of  the 
height,  the  container  consisted  of  a series  of  13  to  18 
plexiglass  rings  which  could  be  removed  one  section  at  a 
time.  The  powder  that  was  contained  in  each  section  was 
sieved  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  mixture  at  that 
level  of  the  container. 

To  better  estimate  the  level  of  inhomogeneity  in  a 

« 

stack,  a continuous  cumulative  distribution  curve  is 
determined  from  the  experimental  data  in  the  following 
manner.  First,  the  weight  fraction  of  powder  in  each  sec- 
tion is  determined  by  dividing  the  weight  of  powder  in  the 
section  by  the  total  weight  of  the  mixture.  Beginning  with 
the  top  of  the  stack,  the  composition  as  a function  of  the 
height  of  the  stack  is  determined  by  adding  the  weight  frac- 
tions obtained  for  each  section.  This  procedure  is  possible 
because  the  composition  varies  continuously  with  depth. 

The  data  are  then  plotted  versus  W£,  as  demonstrated 
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in  the  example  shown  in  Figure  8.  To  approximate  a con- 
tinuous distribution  function,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
composition  (w£)  obtained  for  a section  is  the  composition 
at  the  middle  of  that  section,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
estimate  the  compositional  distribution  function  by- 
joining  the  midpoints  of  each  increment  by  a straight 
line.  To  obtain  a Q -versus  W£  curve  from  this  plot,  the 
elements  are  rearranged  so  that  W£  decreases  monotonically 
or  is  constant  for  the  entire  range  of  cumulative  weight 
fractions  (i.e.  from  0 to  1.0).  Then,  the  value  of  pj 
and  qjj  can  be  determined  directly  from  the  Q value  corre- 
sponding to  W£*.  Values  for  (w£)  j and  are  obtained 

by  numerical  integration  (using  Equations  (16)  and  (17)) 
of  the  Q curves. 

By  using  the  above  procedure,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
compositional  variations  in  the  horizontal  direction  are 
small  compared  with  the  variations  in  the  vertical  direc- 
tion. If  the  compositional  variation  in  any  layer  is 
confined  to  either  region  I or  II,  the  theory  has  shown 
that  the  specific  volume  is  that  predicted  by  the  Furnas 
equation  for  the  average  compositional  of  that  region. 

Large  errors  may  result  if  the  variation  extends  between 
two  regions  (across  W£*) . 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  curves  in  Figures  9 and  10  show  the  experimentally 
determined  composition  versus  cumulative  weight  fraction 
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Cumulative  weight  fraction  from  the  top 
of  the  stock 


Figure  8.  Compositional  distribution  curve  for  = 
0.254  with  M = 0.275  for  one-dimensional 
compositional  variation. 
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Cumulative  weight  fraction  from  the  top 
of  the  stack 


Figure  9.  Experimental  w£  versus  cumulative  weight 
fraction  from  the  top  of  the  stack  curves 
for  W£  = 0.323  and  for  one-dimensional 
compositional  variation. 
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Experimental  Wf  versus  cumulative  weight 
frac;^ion  from  the  top  of  the  stack  curves 
for  W£  = 0.254  and  for  one-dimensional 
compositional  variation. 


Figure  10. 
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from  the  top  of  the  stack  for  different  degrees  of 
mixing  (M)  for  the  compositions  W£  = 0.323  and  W£  = 0.254. 

A comparison  of  the  actual,  calculated  and  the  Furnas 
specific  volumes  is  indicated  in  Figure  11. 

These  results  indicate  that  in  general  a high  level 
of  agreement  exists  between  the  predicted  specific  volume 

A 

(v)  and  the  actual  bulk  specific  volume  at  all  levels  of 
inhomogeneity.  This  agreement  can  be  better  appreciated 
by  calculating  the  percentage  of  the  discrepancy  (accounted 
for  by  the  new  model)  between  the  actual  specific  volume 
and  that  predicted  by  the  original  Furnas  model.  The 
average  percentage  of  discrepancy  accounted  for  at 
average  compositions  of  0.323  and  0.254  is  98%  and  92%, 
respectively.  In  a few  mixtures,  the  predicted  specific 
volume  is  greater  than  the  bulk  specific  volume  (although 
by  less  than  1%) . This  deviation  might  be  a result  of  an 
error  in  the  estimate  of  the  compositional  distribution 
near  w^*  as  explained  previously,  but  in  this  case  the 
small  deviation  is  within  the  experimental  error  of  our 
measurements.  In  general,  the  level  of  agreement  indicates 
that  the  local  Furnas  model  satisfactorily  explains  the 
discrepancies  due  to  inhomogeneities  for  the  one-dimensional 
stacking  conditions  of  our  experiments. 
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Figure  11.  The  Furnas,  the  experimental  and  local  Furnas 
specific  volumes  versus  the  mixedness  param- 
eter for  W£  equal  to  0.323  and  0.254. 
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Three-Dimensional  Packings 

Since  real  powder  mixtures  typically  have  compositional 
variations  in  three  dimensions,  attempts  were  made  to 
analyze  the  specific  volumes  of  bodies  with  such  variations. 
Interest  was  focused  on  relatively  small  compositional 
variations  (i.e.  M values  of  0.77  to  0.96)  which  typify 
the  values  obtained  in  real  mixers. 

Experimental  Procedure 

Two  glass  bead  powders,  -30+40  mesh  and  -325+400  mesh 
(a  13:1  average  size  ratio),  were  hand  mixed  until  they 
appeared  to  be  homogeneous.  The  mixture  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  a sampling  box  (Figure  12)  and  vibrated  on  a 
vibrating  table  until  a minimum  stack  volume  was  attained. 
The  volume  was  measured  and  divided  by  the  total  weight 
which  gives  the  specific  volume  of  the  mixture.  A thief 
probe,  shown  schematically  in  Figure  12,  is  inserted 
horizontally  into  each  hole  (which  is  normally  closed 
with  a rubber  stopper)  while  light  pressure  is  applied  to 
the  top  of  the  powder  to  hold  it  in  place.  By  rotating 
the  outer  jacket  of  the  probe,  five  O.lcc  chambers  are 
opened  to  the  powder  at  2cm.  lengths  of  the  probe.  In 
this  manner  75  point  samples  were  taken  for  each  mixture. 

The  samples  withdrawn  with  the  thief  were  sieved  on  small 
screens  to  determine  their  composition. 
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Figure  12. 


Sampling  container  and  thief  sampler  for 
analyzing  three-dimensional  compositional 
variation . 
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Results  and  Discussion 

Compositions  of  0.150,  0.254  and  0.325  which  lie  in 
region  II,  at  and  in  region  I,  respectively  were 
studied.  The  Q versus  w^  curves  obtained  by  the  sampling 
are  given  in  Figures  13  and  14.  The  1001  fine  and  100"s 
coarse  powders  vibrated  in  the  box  had  specific  volumes, 

V£  = 0.725  and  v^  = 0.664.  From  this  procedure  theoret- 
ical specific  volumes  (v)  can  be  calculated.  In  Tables 
/\ 

I and  II,  the  v values  are  compared  with  the  actual 
specific  volumes  (Vg)  for  various  compositions.  Several 
mixtures  for  each  composition  were  analyzed  to  show  the 
variations  in  M that  occur  by  the  mixing  procedure  and 
the  corresponding  variations  in  Vg  and  v.  A perfect  agree- 
ment (within  experimental  accuracy)  between  v^  and  v was 

D 

found  for  the  compositions  0.15  and  0.325,  while  significant 
discrepancies  were  found  for  w^  = 0.254. 

As  shown  in  Figure  14,  the  compositions  of  all  samples 
taken  from  the  0.150  composition  mixture  were  in  region  I. 
Similarly,  those  of  the  0.325  composition  mixtures  were 
entirely  in  region  II.  The  fact  that  v agreed  with  v„ 

D 

for  these  mixtures  even  though  M was  not  unity  is  consis- 
tent with  the  localized  Furnas  model  prediction  for  cases 
where  the  sample  populations  are  all  within  one  region. 

r\j 

For  the  mixtures  where  W£  = 0.254,  agreement  between 
V and  Vg  was  not  perfect,  but  the  difference  was  much 
less  than  that  between  Vg  and  the  Furnas  specific  volume 
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Experimental  compositional  variation 
curves  for  W£  = 0.254. 


Figure  13. 
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Figure  14.  Experimental  compositional  variation 
curves  for  W£  = 0.150  and  0.325. 
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Table  I 


'V 

w 

^ = 0.325 

= 0.150 

VB 

/\ 

v=v 

M 

v=v 

M 

0.512 

0.512 

0.91 

0.564 

0.564 

0.77 

0.512 

0.512 

0.92 

0.564 

0.564 

0.90 

0.512 

0.512 

0.90 

0.564 

0.564 

0.79 

0.512 

0.512 

0.96 

0.564 

0.564 

0.81 

Experimental  and  theoretical  specific  volumes 
for  three-dimensional  compositional  variations 
for  W£  equal  to  0.325  and  0.150. 
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Table  II 


Wf  = 

0.254 

V 

M 

% 

0.508 

0.513 

0.87 

— 

0.513 

0.507 

0.92 

65 

0.506 

0.506 

0.91 

100 

0.510 

0.503 

0.94 

50 

0.513 

0.512 

0.73 

94 

0.514 

0.506 

0.90 

56 

0.513 

0.507 

0.95 

65 

0.515 

0.509 

0.93 

68 

Avg . % = 

71 

Experimental  and  theoretical  specific  volumes 
for  three-dimensional  compositional  variations 
for  W£  equal  to  0.254  (w£*) . 
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(0.496  cc/g).  Table  II  shows  that  an  average  of  71%  of 
the  discrepancy  between  and  the  specific  volume  cal- 
culated from  the  original  Furnas  model  is  accounted  for 
by  the  localized  Furnas  model.  It  is  conceivable  (although 
not  proven)  that  the  remaining  discrepancy  is  a result  of 
experimental  error  because  not  enough  samples  were  taken 
to  adequately  characterize  the  compositional  variation. 

This  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  some  segregation 
of  powder  occurred  at  the  container  walls.  The  sampling 
probe  did  not  take  samples  next  to  the  walls,  consequently, 
the  ends  of  the  distribution  curve  were  probably  under- 
estimated. A broader  distribution  would  have  resulted 
in  the  calculation  of  a higher  v,  which  would  have  more 
closely  approached  Vg. 

Summary 

The  results  of  the  experiments  indicate  that  binary 
mixtures  of  glass  beads,  having  a radius  ratio  of  13:1  or 
higher,  follow  Furnas  packing  on  a local  scale,  and  the 
specific  volumes  of  mixtures  deviate  from  the  original 
Furnas  predictions  because  of  local  compositional  inhomo- 
geneities . 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  powders  which  have 
irregularly- shaped  particles  or  a smaller  particle  size 
ratio  would  also  follow  the  localized  Furnas  model  when 
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using  very  fine  particles  which  do  not  pack  regularly 
due  to  agglomeration.  Thus,  the  basic  assumptions  of  the 
model  may  be  invalidated  and  lead  to  incorrect  predictions 
of  specific  volume.  The  usefulness  of  the  present  study 
is  that  the  effects  of  additional  variables  to  the  packing 
volumes  can  be  better  recognized,  because  contributions  due 
to  inhomogeneities  can  be  determined. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SINTERING  OF  INHOMOGENEOUS  BINARY  POWER  MIXTURES 

Introduction 

Recently  a geometrical  model  [7]  was  presented  to 
describe  the  sintering  behavior  of  binary  powder  mixtures 
that  have  large  particle  size  ratios  (i.e.  >10).  The 
model  is  based  on  the  theoretical  relations  for  the  cal- 
culation of  the  specific  volume  of  a binary  powder  mixture 
as  given  by  Furnas  [1]  and  assumes  homogeneous  mixtures. 
Since  real  powder  mixtures  are  seldom  homogeneous,  it  is 
necessary  to  extend  the  Furnas  relations  to  make  alloivances 
for  compositional  variations  in  the  sintering  model. 

In  Chapter  II  a methodology  was  developed  which  makes 
possible  the  calculation  of  the  specific  volume  of  an 
inhomogeneous  body.  In  this  chapter  the  methodology  is 
incorporated  into  the  ideal  sintering  model  to  permit  the 
calculation  of  the  shrinkage  during  sintering  for  an  inhomo- 
geneous body.  The  shrinkage  behavior  is  demonstrated  with 
a hypothetical  case  in  which  two  separate  sintering  condi- 
tions are  considered.  In  one  case  only  the  fines  are 
assumed  to  sinter,  while  in  the  other  both  powders  are 
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assumed  to  sinter  with  the  fines  sintering  at  a faster 
rate  than  the  coarse  component.  For  the  calculation  of 
the  volumetric  shrinkage  the  level  of  inhomogeneity  is 
modeled  for  a well-mixed  body  by  assuming  the  compositional 
variation  is  described  by  the  normal  distribution.  The 
results  of  these  calculations  are  compared  to  those  ob- 
tained from  the  original  sintering  model  for  an  ideally 
mixed  body. 


Theory 


As  a first-order  approximation,  Onoda  first  assumed 
the  Furnas  relations  would  hold  throughout  sintering  for 
a binary  powder  mixture.  It  was  also  assumed  that  the 
fine  and  coarse  powders  in  the  mixture  sintered  the  same 
as  1001  of  that  component  and  that  there  was  no-  contribu- 
tion to  the  shrinkage  from  fine  to  coarse  particle  contacts. 
To  simulate  sintering,  the  partial  specific  volumes  of 
the  coarse  and  fine  powders  were  decreased  as  they  would 
in  sintering  and  the  change  in  the  overall  specific  volume 
calculated.  The  volumetric  shrinkage  can  be  calculated 
in  the  following  manner: 


AV  _ V - V * 

/s 

V V 


(25) 


where  AV  is  the  change  in  volume  due  to  shrinkage,  V is 
the  initial  volume  of  the  stack,  v is  the  theoretical 
specific  volume  given  for  the  initial  particle  stack  and 
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v'  is  the  theoretical  specific  volume  after  sintering, 
lo  analyze  the  shrinkage  for  the  inhomogeneous  mixture, 
it  is  informative  to  first  consider  the  homogeneous  case. 


Fines  Sintering  Only 

Tlie  first  case  considered  is  that  of  a homogeneous 
body  which  is  characterized  by  sintering  of  the  fines  and 
no  sintering  of  the  coarse.  Conceptually,  three  types  of 
shrinkage  behavior  are  classified  according  to  compositions 
for  these  sintering  conditions.  For  composition  of  W£  < W£* 
the  coarse  particles  form  a matrix  with  the  fines  in  the 
interstitial  sites  between  the  coarse  particles.  In  the 
absence  of  coarse  particles  sintering,  the  fines  sinter 
locally  in  the  interstitial  sites.  This  results  in  changes 
of  the  interstitial  pore  geometry  but  no  shrinkage  of  the 
mixture.  When  W£  ^ W£*,  the  mixture  is  composed  of  coarse 
particles  interspersed  in  a matrix  of  fine  particles.  When 
sintered,  the  mixture  shrinks  until  fully  dense  or  until 
the  coarse  particles  are  brought  into  contact  as  a result 
of  the  shrinkage  of  the  fines.  This  configuration  is  then 
similar  to  a coarse  particle  matrix  in  that  no  further 
shrinkage  occurs.  This  event  is  represented  by  a charac- 
teristic composition  which  is  given  by 


m 


^c  - Vq 


= 


s Vr'  + V^  - V 

r c o 


C26) 


where  V£*  is  the  partial  specific  volume  of  the  fines  after 
sintering.  This  composition  is  similnr  to  W£* 


in  that  it  is 
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the  boundary  composition  between  the  two  relations  for 
sintering.  The  composition  W£^, changes  continuously  with 
sintering  from  W£*  for  the  initial  stack  to  W£^'  when  the 
fines  have  completely  densified  (i.e.  V£'  = v^) . This 
composition  is  given  by 


w 


m _ ^c  - Vq 


C27) 


and  represents  the  mixture  that  completely  densifies  under 
these  conditions  with  the  minimum  amount  of  shrinkage. 

That  is,  the  fines  will  sinter  to  1001  density  just  at 
the  moment  the  coarse  particles  come  into  contact.  The 
compositional  influence  can  be  divided  into  two  composi- 
tion ranges  for  W£  ^ W£*.  But,  if  w£^  < w£  < 1.0,  the 
coarse  particles  do  not  come  into  contact  on  sintering  and 
thus  do  not  directly  influence  the  sintering  of' the  fines. 
If  W£*  < W£  < w£^,  the  fines  shrink  until  constrained  by 
coarse  particles  coming  into  contact. 

Quantitatively,  the  volumetric  shrinkage  for  the  compo 
sitional  range, W£^'  1 W£  < 1.0,  is  given  by  substituting 
Equation  (3)  into  Equation  (25)  giving 


AV 

V 


Wf  (V£  - V£') 


Vo  + W£  (Vj 


(28) 


If  W£  lies  between  W£*  and  W£^  then  the  total  shrinkage  is 
given  in  the  following  manner; 
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V Vq  + (v^  - v^)  w^ 

A 

because  v - v^-  (1  - w£)  which  is  the  final  specific  volume. 
The  above  relation  between  the  bulk  shrinkage  and  composi- 
tion is  not  linear,  as  was  incorrectly  supposed  in  the 
original  paper  [7],  This  is  seen  in  Figure  15  where  the  ideal 
relations  for  the  volumetric  shrinkage  are  plotted  for 
various  levels  of  sintering. 

For  the  case  of  a powder  mixture  that  has  compositional 
inhomogeneities,  a single  composition  does  not  adequately 
describe  the  mixture.  Instead,  a compositional  distribu- 
tion and  average  composition  (w£)  are  required.  To  cal- 
culate the  volumetric  shrinkage  of  an  inhomogeneous  body. 
Equation  (12)  is  substituted  into  Equation  (25).  giving 

AV  ^ (qjVj  + qjjVjj)  - (qj'Vj'  + qn'vjj') 

— — ~ — (29) 

V qjVj  + qiivii 

where  the  prime  designates  the  parameters  after  sintering. 

The  values  of  q^  and  qjj  are  altered  during  sintering  be- 
cause the  value  of  V£*  decreases  and  thus  W£"’  changes. 

That  is,  the  boundary  composition  which  delineates  the 
size  of  q j.  and  changes  from  W£*  to  ^f^-  For  an  inhomo- 
geneous body,  W£^  is  the  boundary  composition  above  which 
all  the  volume  elements  can  still  sinter,  but  below  which 
there  is  no  further  shrinkage.  Therefore,  as  Wr"’  increases 


the  amount  of  material  that  is  able  to  shrink  with 
further  sintering  will  decrease  (i.e.  Qjj  decreases). 

Equation  (29)  simplifies  to  the  relation  given  for 
a homogeneous  body  when  W£  lies  between  W£*^  and  1.0.  This 
is  because  the  compositional  variation  is  contained  en- 
tirely between  Wf^  and  1.0,  thus  qj  = 0.  Likewise,  if 
the  compositional  variation  is  restricted  to  region  I, 
no  shrinkage  of  the  body  occurs. 

In  Figure  15,  the  shrinkage  behavior  is  plotted  for 
various  stages  of  sintering  as  a function  of  the  average 
weight  fraction  of  fines  for  M = 1.0  (ideal)  and  M = 0.85. 
The  dashed  lines  represent  the  theoretical  shrinkage 
assuming  the  compositional  variation  for  a well-mixed  body 
can  be  described  by  the  normal  distribution, which  is 
given  by  Equation  (24) . 

The  level  of  inhomogeneity  has  no  geometric  influence 
on  the  sintering  behavior  for  compositional  ranges  where 
either  W£  > 0.6  or  W£  < 0.2.  That  is,  for  W£  > 0.6,  the 
coarse  particles  are  evenly  dispersed  in  the  matrix  of 
fines  and  do  not  come  into  contact  on  sintering.  For  W£  < 
0.2,  the  fines  are  merely  set  in  the  coarse  interstitial 
voids  and  are  only  able  to  sinter  locally. 

The  total  volumetric  shrinkage  is  less  than  ideal  for 
inhomogeneous  bodies  with  compositions  between  W£*  and  W£^^. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  a fraction  of  the  volume  elements 
having  compositions  less  than  W£*,  in  which  case  there  is 
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Figure  15.  The  relative  shrinkage  o£  binary  mix- 
tures at  various  levels  of  sintering 
for  two  levels  of  homogeneity  when 
only  the  fines  sinter. 
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no  shrinkage.  For  a body  with  W£  less  than  W£*,  shrinkage 
occurs  because  a small  proportion  of  the  body  has  a 
composition  greater  than  W£*  and  is  able  to  partially 
shrink  upon  sintering. 

In  Figure  16  the  bulk  shrinkage  for  W£  = 0.5  and  0.4 
is  plotted  as  a function  of  the  specific  volume  of  the 
fines  (v£*)  for  two  levels  of  mixing.  It  is  generally 
observed  that  the  overall  shrinkage  is  less  than  ideal  and 
is  dependent  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  average 
composition  to  W£*  and  wp’^.  For  example,  the  difference 
in  shrinkage  behavior  caused  by  inhomogeneities  is  maxi- 
mized  at  Vp'  = 1.5  v^  for  W£  = 0.4,  but  for  W£  = 0.5,  the 
maximum  discrepancy  occurs  at  V£*  = 1.0  v^.  Thus,  the  in- 
fluence of  compositional  variation  emerges  at  different 
stages  of  sintering  for  different  compositions. 

Coarse  and  Fines  Sintering 

Consider  the  shrinkage  of  a homogeneous  body  in  which 
there  is  simultaneous  sintering  of  the  coarse  and  fine 
powders.  The  shrinkage  behavior  can  be  classified  by  the 
same  three  compositional  ranges  as  used  for  the  case  of 
fines  sintering  only.  The  compositional  ranges  are  again 
determined  by  W£*  and  W£^  (Equations  (4)  and  (26)).  Concep- 
tually, tlie  sintering  behavior  is  similar  to  the  case  of 
the  fines  sintering  only,  except  that  the  mixture  continues 
to  shrink  when  the  coarse  particles  are  brought  into  contact. 
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Figure  16.  The  relative  shrinkage  during  sintering 
for  two  average  compositions  and  two 
levels  of  homogeneity  when  only  the  fines 
sinter. 
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The  shrinkage  for  compositions  between  W£^  and  1.0  is 
simply  given  by  Equation  (28)  as  the  coarse  particles  do 
not  influence  the  sintering  of  the  fines.  If  the  composi- 
tion lies  between  zero  and  w^*,  the  shrinkage  is  due  only 
to  sintering  of  the  coarse  particles  and  is  given  by 


AV  _ v^  (1  - w£)  - V(,'  (1  - Wf) 
~V  v^  (1  - W£) 


(30) 


The  shrinkage  is  composition  independent  for  the  early 
stages  of  sintering  until  the  coarse  particles  sinter  suffi- 
ciently to  eliminate  their  interstitial  porosity  (i.e. 
when  Vj,'  (1  - W£)  = v^) . This  first  occurs  at  W£*.  The 
total  shrinkage  is  thus  given  by 


AV  v^'  (1  - W£)  - 

V Vc'  (1  - W£) 


(31) 


The  significance  of  W£*  is  that  it  is  the  composition  at 
which  the  minimum  degree  of  shrinkage  is  required  for 
complete  densification. 

The  shrinkage  for  compositions  between  Wr*  and  Wf"*  is 
illustrated  by  considering  a simple  example.  In  Figure  17 
the  specific  volume  after  shrinkage  is  plotted  as  a function 
of  composition  for  the  sintering  of  the  individual  powders. 
For  the  composition  W£*  the  coarse  particles  are  in  contact 
so  that  sintering  proceeds  as  the  rate  of  shrinkage  of  the 
coarse  component.  For  bodies  with  the  compositon  W£^,  the 
change  in  specific  volume  is  due  only  to  the  sintering  of 
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Figure  17.  Hypothetical  sintered  volumes  for  composi- 
tions between  wp*  and  W£*^,  assuming  a 
linear  relation.  ^ 
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the  fines  until  the  coarse  particles  are  brought  into 
contact.  Therefore,  at  intermediate  compositions  between 
these  two  limits  the  degree  of  shrinkage  involves  inter- 
mediate sintering  rates  of  the  coarse  between  that  at  w^* 
and  that  for  initial  sintering  at  Wr^.  Without  prior 
knowledge  of  the  sintering  rates  it  is  not  possible  to  cal- 
culate the  degree  of  shrinkage.  For  illustrative  purposes, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  relation  for  the  sintered  specific 
volume  is  linear  between  W£*  and  To  calculate  the 

hypothetical  sintering  behavior,  the  relative  change  in  the 
specific  volume  of  the  fine  component  was  taken  to  be  five 
times  that  of  the  coarse  component.  For  example,  as  v^,' 
changes  from  a value  of  2.0  v^  to  1.96  v^,  V£*  decreases 
from  2.0  v^  to  1.8  v^ . The  hypothetical  shrinkage  behavior 
is  given  in  Figure  18. 

For  inhomogeneous  binary  mixtures,  a general  equation 
is  not  possible  due  to  the  shrinkage  in  intermediate  compo- 
sition. For  the  extremes  in  average  composition,  when 
either  qj  or  qjj  = 0,  the  shrinkage  is  given  by  Equation  (28) 

'\j 

for  large  wf  and  by  Equation  (30)  for  small  W£.  To  calculate 
the  sintered  specific  volume  of  an  inhomogeneous  mixture, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  quantity  and  average  compo- 
sitional ranges.  This  is  done  in  a manner  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  case  of  the  fines  sintering  only.  The  specific 
volume  of  the  inhomogeneous  body  after  sintering  is  then 
given  by 
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Figure  18.  The  relative  shrinkage  for  fines  sintering 
faster  than  the  coarse  particles  for  three 
stages  of  sintering  and  two  levels  of 
homogeneity . 
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<\i  t I % * * % ' ' 


(32) 


where  v j , are  the  Furnas  specific  volumes  corre- 
sponding to  W£j,  and  the  average  compositions 

of  elements  in  regions  I,  II  and  III.  The  regions  are 
0 £ W£j  £ W£*,  W£*  £ ^'^£jj  £ Wfg  and  W£^  £ £ 1.0. 

Using  the  same  assumptions  as  for  sintering  of  homogeneous 
mixtures,  the  degree  of  shrinkage  was  calculated  for  three 
stages  of  sintering.  The  results  are  plotted  in  Figure  18 
as  a function  of  the  average  composition  of  the  mixture. 

The  deviation  in  shrinkage  from  that  for  t6e  ideal 
case  changes  progressively  with  sintering  for  a body  that 
has  a composition  slightly  greater  than  W£*.  Due  to  the 
spread  in  composition , a volume  fraction  of  the  mixture 
has  compositions  less  than  W£*.  Therefore,  in  the  initial 
stages  of  sintering  (e.g.  v^,'  = 1.96  v^,  V£'  = 1.8  v^)  the 
degree  of  shrinkage  is  less  than  ideal  because  these  volume 
elements  sinter  minimally  in  comparison  to  the  ideal  compo- 
sition, which  is  controlled  by  the  sintering  of  the  fines. 
With  the  eventual  sintering  of  the  coarse  particles  (e.g. 
v^'  = 1.0  V , v^ ’ = 1.4  V ) the  shrinkage  of  the  inhomo- 
geneous  mixture  is  greater  than  the  shrinkage  for  the 
homogeneous  case.  This  is  attributed  to  those  volume  ele- 
ments, which  have  a composition  less  than  W£*,  having  to 
shrink  more  for  complete  densif ication  than  if  all  the 
volume  elements  had  the  same  composition  (i.e.  ideal  mixing). 
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This  behavior  is  seen  more  clearly  in  Figure  19  where 
the  shrinkage  is  plotted  as  a function  of  ' for  average 
compositions  of  0.35  and  0.45.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
shrinkage  behavior  is  dependent  on  the  relative  position 
of  the  average  composition  to  W£*  (0.33).  For  example, 
the  shrinkage  curve  for  W£  = 0.35  shows  greater  shrinkage 
in  the  later  stages  of  sintering  for  the  inhomogeneous 
body  than  the  ideal  mixture  (by  the  previous  argument) , 
whereas,  there  is  less  shrinkage  than  the  ideal  for  the 
same  conditions  at  an  average  composition  of  0.45. 

Another  aspect  of  composition  is  its  control  over  the 
rate  of  sintering.  That  is,  by  the  time  v^’  = 1.8  v^  the 
composition  0.45  has  almost  completely  densified,  but  for 
the  composition  0.35  to  approach  the  same  relative  degree 
of  densif ication  sintering  needs  to  progress  to- v^-'  = 1.6  Vq. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  case,  both  compositions  must  sinter 
a longer  period  of  time  than  the  ideal  mixture  to  eliminate 
porosity  between  the  coarse  particles. 

Another  consequence  of  the  average  composition  being 
near  W£*  is  that  "irregular"  shrinkage  behavior  occurs, 
as  seen  in  Figure  19  for  W£  = 0.35  and  M = 1.0.  The  "irre- 
gularity" is  due  to  shrinkage  being  controlled  first  by 
sintering  of  the  fines  and  later  by  the  sintering  of  the 
coarse  particles.  Thus,  there  is  an  appreciable  change 
in  the  sintering  rate  and  a commensurate  change  in  the 
slope.  Although  this  also  occurs  for  the  inhomogeneous 
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Figure  19.  The  relative  shrinkage  as  a function  of 

the  change  in  the  specific  volumes  of  the 
fine  and  coarse  particles  for  three  stages 
of  sintering  and  two  levels  of  homogeneity. 
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mixtures,  the  inhomogeneity  masks  this  behavior  because 
its  shrinkage  is  dependent  on  a broad  range  of  compositions 
instead  of  a single  composition. 

Discussion  of  Results 

In  1969  O'Hara  and  Cutler  [5]  presented  results  from 
a study  of  the  kinetics  of  sintering  for  binary  mixtures  of 
alumina  powders.  Onoda  analyzed  [7]  some  of  their  data  but 
found  discrepancies  that  were  unexplained  with  the  ideal 
sintering  model.  To  determine  whether  these  discrepancies 
could  be  explained  by  compositional  inhomogeneities,  O'Hara 
and  Cutler's  data  for  powder  mixtures  having  a nominal  size 
ratio  of  14  C3-6p  and  53-74p)  were  replotted  (Figure  20). 

The  dashed  line  for  = 24.6  is  an  extrapolation  of 

the  trend  in  the  data  and  is  similar  to  the  model  predic- 
tion. By  comparing  Figures  18  and  20  for  the  initial  stages 
of  sintering  some  general  statements  about  the  sintering 
model  can  be  made. 

The  experimental  curve  generally  displays  the  same 
features  as  predicted  by  the  theoretical  model  for  non- 
homogeneous  mixtures.  There  is  no  noticeable  effect  of 
the  fines  on  the  shrinkage  behavior  of  the  coarse  particles 
at  low  values  of  W£  for  t^‘^^  = 7.9  and  a transition  region 
exists  that  smoothly  changes  through  the  intermediate  compo- 
sitions. The  sintering  behavior  for  the  intermediate  compo- 
sitions suggests  that  the  sintered  bodies  are  inhomogeneous. 
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Figure  20.  Experimental  data  of  O'Hara  and  Cutler  [5] 

for  the  relative  linear  shrinkage  for  differ- 
ent compositions  after  two  constant  sintering 
times  (minutes) . 
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At  high  values  of  W£  (i.e.  ^ 0.8)  there  is  a discrepancy 
between  what  would  be  expected  theoretically  (dashed 
line)  and  what  is  found  experimentally.  For  compositions 
in  this  range,  the  theory  predicts  that  the  degree  of 
shrinkage  should  be  less  than  that  for  100%  fines,  whereas 
the  data  shows  the  degree  of  shrinkage  to  be  nearly  the 
same.  Further  data  [5]  is  given  which  demonstrates  that 

'\j 

the  rate  of  shrinkage  of  the  binary  mixture  at  W£  = 0.8  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  for  the  100%  fines,  suggesting  that 
the  body  undergoes  enhanced  sintering.  This  behavior  can 
be  interpreted  to  be  a result  of  stresses  in  the  body  which 
may  be  due  to  inhomogeneities  or  the  influence  of  fines 
sintering  to  coarse  particles. 

It  has  been  shown  [6]  theoretically  that  stresses  can 
arise  due  to  the  sintering  of  fine  to  coarse  particles. 

In  this  case,  stresses  may  have  enhanced  the  sintering  of 
the  binary  mixtures,  whereas  in  other  cases  stresses  may 
result  in  reduced  sintering.  With  the  data  available  it 
is  not  possible  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  these  "dis- 
crepancies . " 

In  an  inhomogeneous  body,  stresses  and/or  defects 
may  arise  between  nearly  adjacent  volume  elements  that  have 
the  same  composition  but  which  are  separated  by  a lower 
density  region.  Theoretically,  regions  with  a greater 
amount  of  fine  particles  will  sinter  faster  than  regions 
having  a lower  W£.  Upon  sintering,  these  regions  will 
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shrink  away  from  the  lower  density  regions  giving  rise  to 
stresses  that  may  result  in  the  fracture  of  particle  con- 
tacts in  the  lower  density  region.  Depending  on  the  degree 
of  inhomogeneity,  this  type  of  shrinkage  behavior  could 
lead  to  the  development  of  macro-voids  on  a local  scale, 
thus  lowering  the  overall  properties  of  the  body. 

From  this  model  two  compositions  (w£*  and  W£’^)  are 
noted  that  have  particular  practical  importance.  At  the 
composition  W£*  the  minimum  shrinkage  is  realized  for  a 
body  having  the  geometry  of  a binary  mixture.  To  achieve 
a high  density  at  this  composition  both  the  fine  and  coarse 
particles  must  sinter.  Thus,  the  time  involved  to  achieve 
full  density  is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  shrinkage  of 
the  coarse  particles.  The  composition  W£*^  represents  a 
body  that  undergoes  the  minimum  degree  of  shrinkage  if  only 
the  fines  sinter.  Theoretically,  full  density  is  attained 
for  a body  with  this  composition  if  the  fines  sinter  fully. 
If  we  take  the  composition  W£*^  (0.5)  and  note  its  shrinkage 
for  the  case  of  the  full  sintering  of  the  fines  and  the 
partial  sintering  of  the  coarse  (i.e.  V£*  = v^,  v^,'  = 1.8  v^) 
in  Figure  18,  it  is  observed  that  full  density  (theoretical) 
is  not  achieved.  This  is  due  to  the  incomplete  sintering 
of  those  volume  elements  that  have  compositions  less  than 
W£^^.  Thus  a composition  slightly  greater  than  W£*^  would  be 
preferable  under  these  conditions.  The  consequence  of  using 
a composition  near  W£^^  is  that  the  time  involved  to  attain 
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a high  density  is  reduced  in  comparison  to  a body  having 
a composition  near  W£*. 

Summary 

The  sintering  model  does  not  directly  incorporate  any 
of  the  sintering  mechanisms,  except  that  the  sintering 
behavior  being  considered  undergoes  shrinkage.  This  re- 
stricts the  model  to  grain-boundary  diffusion,  volume  diffu- 
sion, and  viscous  flow  as  mechanisms  of  sintering.  Their 
influence  is  incorporated  only  in  the  behavior  of  the  100% 
coarse  and  fine  components. 

The  importance  of  the  model  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
recognize  the  effect  of  compositional  inhomogeneities,  the 
role  of  fine  to  coarse  particle  contacts  and  the  geometrical 
contributions  to  the  change  in  the  specific  volume  of  a 
binary  powder  mixture.  The  use  of  these  equations  in  an 
analysis  of  the  sintering  behavior  of  binary  powder  mixtures 
could  lead  to  a more  fundamental  understanding  of  the 
sintering  behavior  of  powders  that  have  continuous  size 
distributions  and/or  local  compositional  inhomogeneities. 


CHAPTER  V 


VIBRATORY  BLENDING  OF  METAL  POWDERS 
Introduction 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  processes  of  powder  blending 
and  mixing  have  been  practiced  since  antiquity  there  remains 
much  that  is  not  yet  understood  about  the  fundamental 
nature  of  these  processes.  According  to  ASTM  [17],  powder 
blending  is  defined  as  the  thorough  intermingling  of  pow- 
ders of  the  same  nominal  composition,  whereas  powder  mixing 
is  defined  as  the  thorough  intermingling  of  powders  of  two 
or  more  materials.  Commonly,  segregation  of  the  powder 
blend  occurs  during  these  processes,  taking  the  form  of  a 
localized  congregation  of  particles  of  a specific  character. 
Segregation  is  undesirable,  because  it  results  in  non- 
uniformity of  the  properties  of  the  finished  product.  To 
offset  segregation,  a wide  variety  of  types  of  blending 
equipment  has  been  developed  and  used  in  the  powder  industries 
(e.g.  powder  metallurgy  and  ceramics). 

Lacey  [10]  distinguishes  two  modes  of  particle  blending 
which  he  calls,  respectively,  convective  blending  and  diffu- 
sive blending.  Convective  blending  is  a stirring  action, 
defined  [10]  as  the  transfer  of  adjacent  groups  of  particles 
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from  one  location  to  another,  as  distinguished  from  parti- 
cle by  particle  transport.  Diffusive  blending  is  defined 
[10]  as  the  distribution  of  particles  over  a freshly  devel- 
oped surface  of  the  powder  blend.  The  main  difference 
between  these  two  mechanisms  is  that  convection  is  the 
internal  transport  of  clusters  in  the  particle  mass,  while 
diffusive  mixing  requires  an  external  surface  of  particles 
over  which  single  particles  can  roll.  The  transfer  of 
adjacent  groups  of  particles  past  one  another  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a separate  mechanism  (shear  blending) , but  Hogg 
[18]  asserts  that  it  is  simply  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  convective  blending. 

Blending  equipment  has  been  broadly  classified  [8,9] 
according  to  the  predominant  mechanism  acting  in  the 
blending  process.  There  are  two  rather  different  types 
of  blenders  that  are  thought  to  operate  primarily  by 
convection.  One  of  these  uses  either  vibratory  motion  or 
a rising  air  stream  to  activate  the  particle  bed.  In  the 
other  type,  a convective  action  is  generated  by  m.eans  of 
stirring  paddles,  or  rotating  augers.  Examples  of  equip- 
ment in  which  the  diffusive  mechanism  dominates  are  the 
V-blender  and  the  drum  mixer.  It  has  been  suggested  [19-21] 
and,  in  fact,  demonstrated  [9,  22,  23]  that  blending  equip- 
ment based  on  convective  actions  results  in  less  segregation 
and  a higher  degree  of  homogeneity  than  does  equipment  of  the 
diffusive  type,  when  blending  powders  that  have  s ize  differences . 
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The  arbitrary  classification  of  blending  equipment 
according  to  its  dominant  mechanism  of  blending,  however, 
can  be  misleading,  in  that  it  constitutes  an  over-simplifi- 
cation. In  order  to  obtain  a more  fundamental  view  of 
the  blending  process  it  is  enlightening  to  examine  the 
behavior  of  single  particles. 

The  Nature  of  Vibratory  Blending 

Principles 

Consider  one  particle  as  it  is  situated  in  the  powder 
mass  before  blending  starts.  Its  relation  to  its  immediate 
neighbors  can  be  described  in  terms  of  its  number  of  con- 
tacts with  adjacent  particles.  The  topological  connectivity 
of  the  powder  stack  is  defined  mathematically  as  the  total 
number  of  interparticle  contacts  in  the  mass  minus  the  total 
number  of  particles  plus  one.  This  is  a measure  of  the 
mechanical  stability  of  the  powder  stack.  The  higher  the 
connectivity  of  a given  weight  of  powder  the  less  likely 
is  the  powder  to  flow  under  mechanical  impulse. 

When  a particle  is  added  to  a bed  of  powder, it  is 
most  likely  to  come  to  rest  in  contact  with  three  supporting 
particles.  Later,  when  more  particles  have  been  added 
to  the  bed,  the  reference  particle  will  most  often  have 
three  particles  resting  upon  it  from  above.  There  are, 
thus,  six  particles  making  contact  with  the  reference 
particle.  Since  each  contact  is  shared  between  two  particles. 
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the  reference  particle  is  considered  to  make  three  contacts 
with  its  neighbors.  The  particle  is  now  held  in  position 
by  other  particles  on  all  sides,  a situation  which  may  be 
contrasted  with  that  of  a surface  particle,  having  but  one 
and  a half  contacts  and  free  to  roll  at  the  slightest 
disturbance.  Where  the  powder  is  composed  of  particles  of 
different  sizes  and  shapes,  there  will  be  considerable 
variation  in  the  number  of  contacts  possessed  by  individual 
particles  (comparable  to  their  coordination  number) , with 
corresponding  differences  in  the  degree  to  which  each  is 
held  in  position  in  the  powder  stack. 

Where  all  of  the  particles  are  essentially  alike, 
their  intermingling  under  mechanical  impulse  may  be  thought 
of  as  self "blending , a process  which  does  essentially 
nothing  to  the  nature  of  the  powder  mass.  When  particles 
of  more  than  one  size  and  shape  are  present,  however, 
their  motion  may  result  in  either  an  increase  in  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  mass,  or  in  de-blending  (i.e.  segregation). 
Which  dominates  depends  on  the  specific  geometry  of  the 
particles  and  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  agitation. 

Where  a particle  size  difference  exists,  the  smaller  parti- 
cles tend  to  have  fewer  contacts  and,  thus,  to  be  more 
mobile.  Very  small  particles,  residing  in  openings  be- 
tween larger  particles  may  have  as  few  as  one  and  one  half 
contacts  and  be  free  to  percolate  down  through  the  powder 
stack,  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  or  minor  mechanical 


disturbance.  Agitation  of  the  stack  tends  to  break  con- 
tacts and  open  channels  within  the  stack,  further  pro- 
moting percolation.  This  action  tends  to  come  to  an  end 
when  the  smaller  particles  have  congregated  at  some  lower 
stratum  of  the  stack  and  have  become  locked  in  place  by 
having  three  contact  positions  among  particles  of  their 
own  kind. 

When  the  particle  mass  is  given  a sufficiently  large 
mechanical  impulse,  it  expands  and  some  interparticle  con- 
tacts are  broken.  For  the  top  most  layers  of  particles 
this  impulse  may  give  rise  to  their  ejection  from  the  sur- 
face. The  movement  of  particles  within  the  mass  is 
restricted  by  surrounding  particles.  Each  particle  receives 
mechanical  energy  from  its  neighbors  and  distributes  some 
of  it  to  contacting  neighbors,  thus  limiting  its  kinetic 
energy  to  the  difference  between  that  received  and  that 
transmitted.  Toward  the  bottom  of  the  stack  the  kinetic 
energy  will  be  minimized  because  of  the  gravity  loading  by 
particles  above.  There  will  thus  be  a gradation  from  top 
to  bottom  wherein  the  upper  most  particles  are  in  a state 
of  fluidization  and  the  bottom  particles  are  largely  bound 
in  place. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  particle  mass  the  high 
connectivity  (i.e.  large  average  number  of  interparticle 
contacts)  gives  rise  to  movement  by  clusters  or  groups 
of  particles.  This  results  from  the  greater  stability  of 
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clusters  o£  similar  particles  that  constitute  the  inhomo- 
geneity o£  the  mass.  Such  clusters  have  a smaller  proba- 
bility o£  individual  particle  motion  within  them  than  the 
movement  of  the  cluster  with  respect  to  other  clusters.  In 
other  words,  the  system  behaves  as  though  made  up  o£  much 
larger  bodies  which  themselves  can  receive  and  transmit  the 
mechanical  impulses.  These  clusters  tend  to  £low  in 
ribbon-like  streams  that  circulate  vertically  within  the 
powder  mass.  As  each  cluster  reaches  the  upper  portion 
o£  the  stack  it  is  able  to  retain  more  energy,  which 
loosens  it  and  tends  to  disperse  its  particles.  Those 
particles  that  reach  the  top  sur£ace  are  totally  disengaged 
£rom  their  £ormer  neighbors  and  the  population  o£  particles 
in  this  region  becomes  more  homogeneous.  Thus,  the  circula- 
tion o£  clusters  brings  the  inhomogeneous  matter  to  the 
active  sur£ace  where  true  blending  occurs. 

As  £luidized  particles  are  recaptured  by  the  main 
body, they  may  retain  a homogeneous  distribution  which 
then  becomes  the  blended  state  o£  the  material.  It  is  at 
this  point  in  blending,  however,  that  de-blending  (segre- 
gation) by  gravity  may  be  initiated.  In  the  presence  o£ 
a sharp  particle  size  di££erence,  the  smaller  particles 
may  drop  through  interstices  in  the  stack,  (i.e.  percolate) 
particularly  in  the  upper  portion  o£  the  mass  where  the 
high  kinetic  energy  maintains  a low  density  o£  packing. 

In  the  extreme  case  the  smaller  particles  may  percolate 
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all  the  way  through  the  stack  and  resegregate  in  its 
lower  zones. 

Observations 

In  the  following  discussion  the  previously  described 
principles  are  incorporated  with  visual  observations  of 
the  process  to  fundamentally  characterize  vibratory 
blending.  With  the  addition  of  energy  the  stack  expands 
and  the  particle  mass  is  activated,  creating  a dynamic 
process  of  particle  interaction  in  which  the  entire  bed 
flows.  The  interaction  of  the  flow  and  expansion  of  the 
bed  is  manifested  in  three  generally  defined  blending 
zones  (Figure  21).  For  descriptive  purposes  these  zones 
are  designated  as  the  turbulent,  high  convective  and  low 
convective  zones. 

The  turbulent  zone  exists  only  in  the  upper  layers  of 
the  particle  mass  and  is  identified  by  a high  kinetic 
energy  per  particle.  The  particles  on  the  surface  are 
continuously  fluidized.  Consequently,  the  average  number 
of  interparticle  contacts  per  particle  and  the  connectivity 
are  low;  varying  between  zero  when  particles  are  ejected 
and  1.5  when  in  contact  with  the  surface.  For  a blend  of 
like  particles,  self -blending  is  activated  by  a large 
number  of  interparticle  collisions  and,  due  to  the  freedom 
of  movement,  interdiffusion  is  easily  accomplislied . For 
the  blending  of  particles  that  have  size  differences  per- 
colation occurs  only  on  withdrawal  of  the  mechanical 
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Figure  21.  The  flow  pattern  of  a particle  bed  at 
a frequency  of  2100  rpm,  demonstrating 
the  three  main  blending  regimes. 
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energy,  which  gives  rise  to  some  segregation  in  the  top 
surface  layers  of  the  stack. 

Below  the  top  few  layers  in  the  turbulent  zone  the 
particles  are  more  constrained  in  their  individual  move- 
ment. This  marks  the  incidence  of  the  particle  behavior 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  high  convective  zone.  In 
general,  the  high  convective  zone  is  partially  expanded 
and  has  a high  kinetic  energy,  although  lower  than  that 
in  the  turbulent  zone.  The  expansion  results  in  a lower 
connectivity  than  for  the  original  stack,  which  increases 
the  probability  for  percolation  of  finer  particles.  Never- 
theless, there  are  sufficient  constraints  on  the  particles 
that  flow  is  characterized  by  clusters  or  groups  of  parti- 
cles instead  of  individual  particle  behavior. 

At  a lower  depth  in  the  bed,  which  is  designated  the 
low  convective  zone,  the  degree  of  bed  expansion  is  on 
the  average  less  than  that  for  the  high  convective  zone. 
Consequently,  the  flow  rate  in  this  zone  is  considerably 
less  than  for  the  high  convective  zone.  This  region  is 
characterized  by  a high  average  connectivity  and  flow  by 
clusters  of  particles.  In  the  initial  stages  of  blending, 
clusters  take  the  form  of  ribbons  of  the  pure  components 
of  the  blend  and  flow  through  the  zone  with  little  inter- 
penetration. Because  of  the  high  connectivity  of  the 
zone,  there  is  a lower  probability  for  segregation. 

From  the  above  description,  a general  picture  emerges 
for  the  vibratory  blending  process.  That  is,  blending  is 
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attained  primarily  in  the  turbulent  zone  by  the  diffusive 
mechanism  and  segregation  is  generally  centered  in  the 
high  convective  zone  because  of  its  reduced  connectivity. 
Although  the  low  and  high  convective  zones  contribute 
little  to  the  blending  process  per  se,  these  zones  enhance 
the  overall  process  by  transporting  powder  to  the  turbulent 
zone  and  by  retaining  the  geometry  of  the  blended  mass  after 
transport  from  the  turbulent  zone. 

Experimental  Procedure 

Binary  blends  of  atomized  metal  powders  were  used  to 
test  the  proposed  fundamental  description  of  vibratory  par- 
ticle blending.  The  general  procedure  was  to  weigh  out 
predetermined  quantities  of  the  two  powders,  totaling  28.5 
grams,  and  to  place  them  one  on  top  of  the  other  in  a 
blending  cylinder  (Figure  22).  The  cylinder,  which  consists 
of  a series  of  individual  rings  that  are  1.25  centimeters 
in  diameter  and  0.64  centimeters  tall,  was  filled  to 
approximately  5 centimeters  in  height.  The  container  was 
placed  on  a vibratory  table  and  vibrated  for  a fixed  period 
of  time.  After  vibration,  the  container  was  taken  apart 
section  by  section  for  compositional  analysis  and  visual 
observations.  In  this  manner  it  was  possible  to  study 
specific  contributions  to  vibratory  blending  by  1)  the 
frequency  of  vibration,  2)  the  container  size,  3)  the 
particle  size  ratio,  4)  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
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Figure  22.  Blending  container. 
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individual  components  in  the  blend  (i.e.  composition) 
and  5)  the  particle  size  distribution  of  the  blend. 

Powders 

For  these  investigations  it  was  desired  to  distinguish 
the  two  powders  of  the  blend  by  color  and  size.  To  fulfill 
these  criteria,  atomized,  high-purity,  oxygen-free  copper 
spheres  and  nickel  carbonyl  powders  were  used.  The  near 
identity  of  the  densities  of  the  two  powders  (Table  III) 
provided  freedom  from  density  effects  and  the  magnetism  of 
the  nickel  permitted  the  complete  separation  of  the  powders 
for  compositional  analysis.  The  nickel  and  copper  powders 
were  divided  into  various  sieve  fractions  (Table  IV)  to 
enable  blending  of  samples  having  specific  radius  ratios. 

The  radius  ratio  (R)  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  average 
radius  of  the  coarse  component  to  the  average  radius  of 
the  fine  component. 

Blending 

The  powders  were  blended  with  a vibratory  table 
(Figure  23)  which  is  mounted  on  four  soft  springs  (e) . 

The  blending  container  (a)  was  held  off  the  table  with 
the  container  holder  (b) . Vibration  arises  from  the  action 
of  a rotating  unbalanced  wheel  (d)  that  is  powered  by  a 
0.005  horsepower,  60  cycle  motor  (c) . The  frequency  of 
the  motor  is  controlled  by  a Powerstat  variable  autotrans- 
former and  the  amplitude  of  vibration  was  maintained  constant 
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Table  III 

Physical  Characteristics  of  Powders 


Parameter 

Copper 

Nickel 

Density 

8 . 90g/cc 

8 . 94g/cc 

Bulk  Density 

5 . 34g/cc 

5 . 40g/cc 

Flow  Rate* 

9 . 60g/ sec 

9 . 52g/sec 

Magnetic 

No 

Yes 

*Ori£ice  diameter  = 2mm. 
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Table  IV 

Sieve  Mixtures  for  Different  Radius  Ratios 


Radius  Ratio 

Copper 

Nickel 

1.0 

-80+100 

-80+100  (-177+149y) 

1.2 

-80+100 

-100+120  (-149+125P) 

1.4 

-100+120 

-140+170  (-105+88U) 

1.7 

-80+100 

-140+170 

2.0 

-80+100 

-170+200  (-88+74U) 

2.4 

-80+100 

-200+230  (-74+63P) 

2.8 

-80+100 

-230+270  (-63+54U) 

4.4 

-80+100 

-325+400  C-44+37y) 
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Figure  23.  Photograph  of  blending  apparatus  showing 
a)  blending  container,  b)  container 
holder,  c)  motor,  d)  unbalanced  wheel, 
and  e)  softspring. 
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(O.Simn  vertical,  0.25mm  horizontal).  To  damp  out  the 
low  frequency  vibrations  rubber  bands  were  fastened  be- 
tween the  two  levels  of  the  vibratory  table. 

Characterization 

To  quantify  the  degree  of  blending,  the  cylindrical 
container  was  taken  apart  section  by  section.  The  powder 
contained  within  each  section  was  magnetically  separated 
and  the  amount  of  the  two  components  determined  by  weighing 
thus  characterizing  that  section  and  position  in  the  stack. 
Using  the  results  from  each  section  of  the  stack,  the  stan- 
dard deviation  (s)  was  calculated  in  the  following  manner: 


Wq^  is  the  average  weight  fraction  of  copper  in  the  blend 
(usually  0.5)  and  n is  the  number  of  sections  used  (i.e.  7) 
When  s is  high  (i.e.  > 0.10)  the  blend  is  obviously  un- 
blended with  visual  patches  of  the  individual  components 
present,  and  if  s is  low  (£  0.03)  the  body  is  well-blended 
with  no  visual  evidence  of  segregation  or  clusters. 

To  judge  differences  of  blending  on  a statistical 
basis,  the  F-test  was  applied  at  the  95%  confidence  level. 
The  F-test  is  a statistical  procedure  whereby  differences 
in  data  are  inferred  by  comparing  the  variances  of  experi- 
ments. The  F-test  was  utilized  either  on  a sample  for 


Li  n - 1 

i = l 


where  W(^y^  is  the  weight  fraction  of  copper  in  a section. 
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sample  basis  or,  if  tlie  variance  (i.e,  s^)  was  not  a func- 
tion of  the  independent  variable  (i.e.  time)  for  that  set 
of  conditions , they  were  tested  as  a group.  Thus,  each 
set  of  samples  was  characterized  by  the  standard  deviation 
and  by  visual  observation,  and  differences  were  determined 
with  the  F-test. 

Experimental  Results 

To  obtain  a general  idea  of  the  evolution  of  the  homo- 
genization process,  binary  mixtures  of  equi-sized  particles 
were  vibrated  at  1800  rpm  for  a series  of  times.  In  Figure 
24  the  compositional  variation  in  the  upper  section  of  the 
stack  is  minimal  in  comparison  to  that  in  the  bottom  half. 
The  sharp  break  in  the  curves  at  section  12  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  a relatively  inactive  spot  that  occurs  where 
the  direction  of  convective  flow  reverses  in  the  low  con- 
vective zone.  The  relatively  small  compositional  variation 
in  the  top  half  of  the  stack  demonstrates  that  blending 
is  localized  to  the  top  half  of  the  container  and  proceeds 
rapidly,  whereas,  the  approach  to  the  homogeneity  in  the 
bottom  half  is  a relatively  slow  process.  Thus  it  is 
concluded  that  blending  per  se  is  due  primarily  to  the 
interaction  between  the  high  convective  zone  for  rapid 
transport  of  powder  to  the  turbulent  zone,  where  the  actual 
blending  takes  place.  Although  the  low  convective  zone 
contributes  no  actual  blending,  the  rate  at  which  the 
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Section  number  from  the  top  of  the  stack 


Figure  24.  The  change  in  the  compositional  distribu- 
tion in  the  stack  with  progressive  blending 
at  1800  rpm. 
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blend  homogenizes  is  primarily  dependent  on  this  zone 
for  the  transport  of  particles  to  the  upper  zones. 

Frequency  of  Vibration 

As  noted  earlier,  during  vibration  the  degree  of  bed 
expansion  depends  on  the  energy  input  which  gives  rise  to 
differences  in  the  type  of  particle  movement  in  the  stack. 

To  change  the  amount  of  energy  delivered  to  the  system 
the  frequency  was  varied  from  1600  to  2100  rpm  for  a 
duration  of  one  to  thirty  minutes  for  blends  of  copper  and 
nickel  powders  of  the  same  particle  size  (-80+100  mesh). 

The  rate  of  blending  in  Figure  25  is  minimal  for  low 
energies  (f  = 1600  and  1700  rpm)  and  rapid  for  high  energies 
(f  = 1800-2100  rpm).  It  was  observed  that  only  after 
thirty  minutes  of  blending  did  the  samples  appear  homo- 
geneous for  low  energies.  Visual  observations  of  the  pro- 
cess at  these  frequencies  revealed  that  only  convective 
zones  existed.  The  blending  that  did  occur  at  the  low 
energies  is  attributed  to  transport  over  the  top  surface 
of  the  particle  stack  which  gives  rise  to  some  intermingling. 
Samples  at  high  energies  (i.e.  ^ 1800  rpm)  were  all  well- 
blended  (except  at  t = 1 min.)  and  it  was  observed  that 
the  turbulent  zone  emerges  at  1800  rpm.  It  is  concluded 
that  blending  per  se  occurs  at  the  turbulent  zone  and  is 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  homogeneity. 
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Figure  25.  Time  variation  for  blending  at  five 

different  frequencies  for  a mixture  having 
a radius  ratio  of  1.0. 
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Container  Size 

The  size  of  the  blending  container  is  an  important 
parameter  because  of  its  influence  on  the  nature  of  the 
bed  expansion.  To  determine  this  interrelationship  three 
differently  sized  containers  were  used.  The  containers 
varied  in  physical  dimension  so  that  the  height  of  the 
total  sample  was  doubled  for  one  comparison  and  in  the 
other,  the  sample  had  the  same  height,  but  the  diameter  was 
doubled . 

In  Figure  26  the  rate  of  blending  is  dependent  on 
the  height  of  the  sample.  This  is  because  a higher  propor- 
tion of  the  taller  sample  was  transported  by  the  low  con- 
vective zone  than  for  the  shorter  container.  Thus,  the 
powder  flows  at  a slower  rate,  than  the  powder  in  the  higli 
convective  zone.  Consequently,  the  transport  of  material 
to  the  turbulent  zone  is  slower  and  must  be  transported  a 
greater  distance  than  for  the  shorter  container.  Also, 
these  results  demonstrate  that  blending  is  independent  of 
the  total  weight  of  sample  for  these  conditions. 

Radius  Ratio 

Percolation  decreases  the  attainable  degree  of  homo- 
geneity when  there  are  size  differences  in  a powder  blend. 
To  determine  the  influence  of  the  size  ratio  on  the  perco- 
lation process,  binary  blends  with  size  ratios  of  1.0  to 
2.8  (Table  IV)  were  used.  These  samples  were  blended, 
beginning  with  the  fine  powder  on  top,  for  30  minutes  at 
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Figure  26.  The  rate  of  blending  of  a binary  powder 
in  three  differently  sized  containers. 
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a frequency  of  1950  rpm  to  attain  the  endpoint  standard 
deviation.  The  weight  fraction  of  the  fines  (w£)  for  the 
experiments  was  0.5. 

None  of  the  samples,  except  at  R = 2.8,  displayed 
definite  bands  of  segregation  although  a thin  layer  of 
the  coarse  particles  usually  remained  on  the  surface  of 
the  stack  after  vibration.  Furthermore,  although  the 
stacks  began  with  the  fine  component  on  top,  the  composi- 
tional distribution  after  blending  revealed  a gradient 
with  the  fines  tending  toward  the  bottom  of  the  stack. 

In  Figure  27  there  is  an  initial  drop  in  homogeneity  be- 
tween radius  ratios  of  1.0  to  1.4  and  then  a constant  level 
of  homogeneity  from  R = 1.4  to  2.4.  The  initial  rise  in 
s is  attributed  to  the  incidence  of  percolation  due  to 
size  differences.  The  constant  level  of  blending  indicates 
for  this  range  of  size  ratios  that  the  overall  process  is 
more  dependent  on  the  energetics  of  the  system  than  the 
geometrical  relation  between  the  coarse  and  fine  powders. 
For  a size  ratio  of  2.8  the  rise  in  the  standard  deviation 
is  attributed  to  the  percolation  of  the  fines  to  the  bottom 
of  the  container.  Indeed,  this  was  confirmed  by  visual 
observation  of  the  sampled  stack  in  which  a high  concen- 
tration of  fines  was  found  in  the  bottom  two  sections. 

From  observations  of  a blend  having  a size  ratio  of  4.4 
(-80+100  mesh  and  -325+400  mesh)  there  was  no  interpene- 
tration during  blending  and  the  powders  segregated  in  the 
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Figure  27.  The  degree  of  mixedness  after  thirty- 
minutes  of  blending  for  various  size 
ratios . 
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plane  of  flow  instead  of  the  horizontal  plane.  Therefore, 
these  two  size  ratios  (2.8  and  4.4)  indicate  the  ^limit 
for  blending  under  these  conditions. 

Composition 

To  test  the  influence  of  the  interparticle  geometry 
on  blending,  two  extremes  in  composition  were  vibrated 
(w£  = 0.1  and  0.9)  for  times  of  1 to  30  minutes  at  a fre- 
quency of  2100  rpm.  In  Figure  28  the  results  are  plotted 
with  those  for  blends  with  a radius  ratio  of  1.0  and  having 
the  same  initial  composition. 

The  blending  process  for  W£  = 0.1  is  time  dependent, 
whereas,  that  for  W£  = 0.9  is  time  independent  and  gives 
the  same  standard  deviation  as  obtained  for  R = 1.0.  The 
result  for  W£  = 0.1  is  a consequence  of  the  slower  trans- 
port of  the  fines  to  the  turbulent  zone,  which  arises  be- 
cause of  the  percolation  of  fines  through  channels  in  the 
coarse  particle  matrix  during  transport.  For  W£  = 0.9 
there  is  no  percolation  because  the  fines  form  the  matrix, 
which  diminishes  the  possibility  of  coarse  particles 
migrating  through  interstitial  channels.  It  is  noted  that, 
in  fact,  these  blends  achieved  the  same  degree  of  homo- 
geneity as  blends  having  no  size  differences.  This  is  be- 
cause the  coarse  particles  are  more  stable  (i.e.  higher 
connectivity)  when  surrounded  by  fine  particles  instead  of 
all  coarse  particles.  Finally,  the  time  independent  part 
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Figure  28.  The  rate  of  blending  for  binary  mixtures 
with  a size  ratio  of  1.7  at  two  different 
compositions  (w£  = 0.1  and  0.9). 
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of  tlie  curve  for  W£  = 0.9  indicates  that  the  blending 
and  percolation  processes  are  in  "equilibrium.''  That 
is  percolation  and  blending  occur  at  the  same  rate. 

Size  Distribution 

Usually,  powders  that  are  blended  industrially  have 
a wide  size  distribution  instead  of  a narrow  distribution. 

To  determine  whether  a blend  with  a wide  size  distribution 
is  susceptible  to  percolation,  powders  having  a size  distri- 
bution of  -100+325  mesh  were  blended  at  a composition 
of  0.5  for  a series  of  different  times.  These  results 
are  compared  to  blends  that  have  a narrow  size  distribution 
(-80+100  mesh) . 

The  general  trend  in  Figure  29  demonstrates  that  the 
powders  with  the  wider  distribution  blended  slightly  better 
than  the  other  powder  and  with  a more  consistent  degree 
of  homogeneity.  This  is  due  to  a more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  the  vibratory  energy  as  a consequence  of  the  higher 
connectivity  of  the  blend. 

To  determine  whether  alteration  of  the  channel  size 
in  the  blend  changes  the  percolation  process,  -100+325 
mesh  powder  was  used  as  the  finer  component  for  three 
binary  compositions.  By  using  a powder  with  a wider  size 
distribution  the  interparticle  geometry  is  changed  as  a 
result  of  the  variety  of  sizes  in  the  blend.  Because 
these  particles  can  pack  together  in  a variety  of  ways  the 
interparticle  channel  size  is  correspondingly  changing 
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Figure  29.  The  influence  of  size  distribution  on  the 
rate  of  blending  for  a binary  mixture 
having  a radius  ratio  of  1.0. 
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during  blending  thus  reducing  the  probability  for  a parti- 
cle to  migrate.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figures  30  and  31. 

In  Figure  30  both  compositions  are  independent  of 
time  in  contrast  to  Figure  28  in  which  there  was  a time 
dependence  for  the  first  5 minutes  at  w^  = 0.1.  The 
reduction  of  the  time  dependent  portion  is  attributed  to 
a more  efficient  transport  of  powder  to  the  turbulent  zone 
with  less  percolation  in  the  initial  stages.  For  the  time 
independent  portions  of  the  curve,  there  is  no  change  as 
a result  of  the  wider  distribution.  In  Figure  31  there 
is  a significant  increase  in  the  level  of  homogeneity  as 
a result  of  the  wider  distribution.  This  is  because  of 
the  alteration  of  the  interparticle  geometry  which  reduces 
the  percolation  process.  The.  reason  there  was  no  reduction 
in  s for  w^  = 0.1  is  that  the  size  distribution  “did  not 
cause  a sufficient  alteration  of  the  interparticle  geometry 
to  effect  the  percolation  process. 

Discussion  and  Summary 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  blending  under  vibratory 
conditions  is  dependent  on  the  interrelationship  between 
the  turbulent  zone  for  diffusive  blending  and  the  con- 
vective zones  for  mass  transport.  This  is  significant  in 
that  the  benefits  of  the  mechanisms  of  blending  are  realized 
while  their  detriments  are  diminished.  Thus  the  diffusive 
zone  acts  to  quickly  disperse  particle  clusters  which  are 
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Figure  30.  The  influence  of  size  distribution  on  the 

rate  of  blending  for  a binary  mixture  having 
a radius  ratio  of  1.7  (w£  = 0.1  and  0.9). 
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Figure  31.  The  influence  of  size  distribution  on  the 

rate  of  blending  for  a binary  mixture  having 
a radius  ratio  of  1.7  (w£  = 0.5). 
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the  detriments  of  convective  blending  and  the  convective 
zones,  due  to  their  stability,  maintain  the  "random  state" 
which  was  attained  in  the  turbulent  zone  by  diffusion.  By 
the  restriction  of  the  size  of  the  turbulent  zone,  size 
segregation  which  is  characteristic  of  the  turbulent  zone 
is  minimized. 

In  general,  the  vibratory  blending  process  was  ob- 
served to  be  mainly  dependent  on  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  energetics  of  the  process  and  the  connectivity 
of  the  particle  mass.  Thus,  in  the  upper  layers  of  parti- 
cles, motion  was  of  a diffusive  nature  due  to  its  low 
connectivity,  whereas,  deeper  in  the  stack  particle  move- 
ment was  by  convection.  It  is  the  balance  between  these 
two  zones  which  results  in  effective  blending. 

Also,  of  importance  is  the  nature  and  interparticle 
geometry  of  the  initial  powder  blend.  For  powder  blends 
having  the  same  average  particle  size  it  was  shown  that 
high  degrees  of  homogeneity  are  attainable.  Powder  blends 
with  wide  size  distributions  may,  in  fact,  actually  en- 
hance self -blending . For  particle  blends  that  have  particle 
size  differences  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  limit  for  the 
radius  ratio,  before  percolation  becomes  dominant,  is 
approximately  2.4.  For  a range  of  size  ratios  below  2.4, 
it  was  seen  that  the  percolation  process  is  relatively 
insensitive  to  size  ratio.  Furthermore,  the  percolation 
process  can  be  reduced  by  alteration  of  the  bed  geometry 
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by  either  making  the  finer  component  the  major  phase  or 
by  changing  the  effective  channel  size  by  judicious  use  of 
the  particle  size  distribution. 

It  was  seen  that  by  first  analyzing  the  blending 
system  on  a fundamental  scale,  the  true  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess was  realized.  That  is,  that  vibratory  blending  is  not 
appropriately  classified  by  either  the  convective  or  the 
diffusive  mechanism,  but  rather  by  a combination  of  the  two. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  objective  of  this  study  has  been  the  development 
of  a fundamental  understanding  of  the  role  of  compositional 
inhomogeneities  at  various  stages  of  powder  processing. 

For  sintering  and  packing  of  binary  mixtures  that  have 
large  size  ratios,  mathematical  procedures  were  derived 
to  enable  the  recognition  of  the  influence  of  compositional 
inhomogeneities.  A model  was  presented  to  describe  the 
fundamental  interaction  of  particles  during  the  blending 
process  in  order  to  understand  the  creation  of  inhomogene- 
ities during  vibratory  blending.  The  results  of  these 
studies  follow. 

For  the  packing  of  binary  powder  mixtures,  a procedure 
was  developed  for  calculating  the  specific  volume  assuming 
the  Furnas  model  is  valid  on  a local  scale.  This  assump- 
tion was  shown  to  be  valid  for  mixtures  of  glass  micro- 
beads which  have  a size  ratio  of  13:1  or  greater.  The 
procedure  involves  obtaining  compositional  inhomogeneity 
data  for  a body  and  constructing  either  a frequency  or 
cumulative  frequency  curve.  By  integrating  the  curve, 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  specific  volume  of  the 
body.  This  specific  volume  represents  the  Furnas  specific 
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volume  for  an  inhomogeneous  mixture,  and  equals  the  bulk 
specific  volume  of  the  body  if  the  Furnas  model  is  valid. 
Assuming  the  Furnas  model  is  valid,  inequality  of  the 
specific  volumes  implies  there  is  an  additional  factor 
leading  to  the  deviation  from  the  theoretical  values. 
Therefore,  the  contributions  to  the  specific  volume  from 
compositional  variations  can  be  mathematically  eliminated. 
Thus,  deviations  from  the  theoretical  predictions  due  to 
other  powder  characteristics  that  may  be  of  importance 
to  the  process  can  be  studied. 

The  above  methodology  has  been  applied  to  the  sintering 
of  inhomogeneous  mixtures.  From  the  developed  mathematical 
base,  a similar  analysis  can  be  used  to  recognize  the 
effects  of  compositional  inhomogeneities.  This  allows  the 
study  of  the  role  of  fine  to  coarse  particle  contacts  in 
the  creation  of  stresses  and  strain  which  can  either  enhance 
or  retard  the  sintering  process.  Thus,  the  use  of  the 
developed  methodologies  could  lead  to  a more  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  sintering  and  packing  behavior  of 
powders . 

Fundamentally,  the  blending  of  powders  was  shown  to 
depend  on  the  interaction  between  the  energetics  of  the 
process  and  the  connectivity  (i.e.  stability)  of  the  parti- 
cle stack.  In  vibratory  blending  this  relation  gives  rise 
to  the  turbulent  zone  for  diffusive  blending  and  the  con- 
vective zones  for  mass  transport.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
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that  the  combination  of  the  two  mechanisms  of  blending 
result  in  the  reduction  of  processes  that  give  rise  to 
inhomogeneity . 


APPENDIX 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMS  (APL) 


A,  Calculation  of  the  specific  volume  assuming  a normal 
distribution. 


V CURVE 

[1]  '5' 

[2]  START 

[3]  YCB*-0 

[4]  NYCB^O 

[5]  VVV^O 

[6]  GO:-*(yCB>l) /GOING 
[ 7 3 DISTR 

[8]  CALC 

[9]  VVV^VVV.VV 

[10]  NYCB^NYCB  ^NYCBl 

[11]  ycz?<f-ycBto.o5 

[12]  -*GO 

V 


B.  Calculation  of  qj,  qjj,  (w£)  j and  (w£)tt  from  the 
normal  distribution. 

V DISTR 

[1]  yC-H0.01xi(LyC5xi00) 

[2]  Z^(.YC-YCB)iS 

[3]  P-t-0. 399x*-0. 5xZ*2 

[4]  QCl^+/Px0.01iS 

[5]  YCB1^( +/PxyCxO. 01 ) ^( +/PX0.01 ) 

[6]  yc-*-y(75+o.  oixi  ( 100 -( [ycs’x  100) ) 

[7]  Z^(.YC-YCB)iS 

[8]  P-<-0. 399x*-0. 5xZ*2 

[9]  QC2*-+/Px0.01iS 

[10]  yCB2t-(+/PxyCx0.01)4(+/Px0.0l) 

[11]  AAA^QC1+QC2 

[12]  QCl-^QCliAAA 

[13]  QC2*-QC2^AAA 

[14]  yC*t-0.  Olxt  100 

[15]  Z*-iYC-YCB)iS 

[16]  P-f-0. 399x*-0. 5xZ*2 

[17]  NYCBl^(+/PxYC)i(+/P) 

[18]  NYFBl^l-((+/P^YC)i(.+/P)) 

V 
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C.  Calculation  of  the  local  Furnas  specific  volume. 


V CALC 

[1]  VBB2^VCC^YCB2 

[2]  VBBl^VFF-{VFF-VOO)^YCB\ 

[3]  VV^{QCl^VBBl)-y{QC2^VBB2) 

V 


D.  Calculation  of  the  specific  volume  assuming  the  Lacey 
distribution  for  a series  of  average  compositions. 


V FIBAL 

ri]  BA  BED AT A 

[2]  *2” 

c 3 ] 

[4]  SQ^Q 

[5]  J/FSx-0 

[6]  F6«-0 

[7]  TO: LACEY 

[8]  V^^Vh^VVCC 

[9]  DQ->rDQl^DQ2 

[10]  SQ1^{^-/{{{WF-WFB)*2)^BQ))*0.S 

[11]  SQ^SQ.SQl 

[12]  WFB^WFB-^Q.l 

[13]  ■^(,yFB>l)  /STOP 

[14] 

[15]  -*TO 

[16]  STOPxV^WV 

[17]  P/FH-t-0 ,0.  ixi  10 

[18]  F6-<-14-y6 

[19]  SQ^WSQ 
7 


E.  Calculation  of  \\^£*  (YFS)  . 

7 BASE  DAT  A 
[1]  FO-<-l 
[ 2 ] FF-«-2 

[ 3 ] FC-»-2 

[4]  YFS^{VC-VO)i{VF-^VC-VO) 

[5]  YCS^l-YFS 

[6]  YFM^iVC-VO)iVC 

[7]  yC5^(L((y<7Fxl00)  + 0.5))vl00 
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Calculation  of  the  specific  volume  from  the  Lacey 
distribution  assuming  a single  average  composition. 

V LACEY 
Cl]  CON 

[ 2 ] WFSt-YFS 

[3]  WFl-*-(WF<WFS) /WF 

[4]  WF2^(NF>WFS) /WF 

[5]  V1^VC>({1~WF1) 

[6]  V2-*-VO+(VF-VO)xWF2 

[7]  V-*-Vl,V2 

[8]  R*-iV 

[9]  AA^+/R 

[10]  SSS^O 
Cll]  M^l 

C12]  VALVE  :RR*-RLxMl 

[13]  SS^-^/RR 

[14] 

[15]  SSS^SSS,SS 

[16]  /PETE 

[17]  -*-VALVE 

[18]  P£TF:Q«<-555[l+i  101]^4>1 

[19]  PP-^p(f/Pl) 

[20]  ■*(PP=0)  /LINE 

[21]  ->(PP=101  )/PJPP4 

[22]  LINE2:Q1-^Q£PP2 

[23]  LINE3:Q2-*-l-Ql 

[24]  QQQl^QLiPPl 

[25]  QQ1^0,QQQ1 

[26]  (?(?ll-^"l-»-<5ai 

[27]  DQl^QQQl-QQll 

[28]  WFSQl^i iQl)x(+/WFlxDQl) 

[29]  QQQ2^(Qi:Ql)  /Q 

[30]  QQ2^1^QQQ2 

[31]  QQ22^~1*QQQ2 

[32]  DQ2-^QQ2-QQ22 

[33]  WFSQ2^(iQ2)x(+/WF2yDQ2) 

[34]  -*OK 

[35]  LINEzWFSQl-^O 

[36]  (?l-^0 

[37]  Q2^1 

[38]  WFSQ2^WFB 

[39]  -*OK 

[40]  LINEHiWFSQ2^Q 

[41]  Ql^l 

[42]  Q2-*-0 

[43]  WFSQl^WFB 

[44]  OK:VBl^VCx(l-WFSQl) 

[45]  VB2-*-VO+(VF~VO)xWFSQ2 

[46]  VVCC^(QlyVBl)+Q2^VB2 

V 
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G.  Calculation  of  the  Lacey  distribution. 


V CON 

[1]  N^l 

[2]  WWF*-0 

[3]  Q^\20 

[4]  ;^r^r-^o,o.oixiioo 

[5]  FIRSTiX-<rXX\.N'\ 

[6]  ( C*2  ) x(oi*2  ) x?) 

[7]  F-»-lo((3xf/J’Sxol ) 

[8]  Z7-20((?x;irxol) 

[9]  C-^(  2^0l)x>lx/?xZ5f(? 

[10]  CC^-^/C 

[11]  WF^WFB+CC 

[12]  WWF^WWF , WF 

[13]  N^N-\-l 

[14]  ■*{N>101)  /SECOND 

[15]  -^FIRST 

[16]  SECONDiNN-^l-^{\\01) 

[17]  WF^WFlNN'} 

V 


H.  Calculation  of  the  specific  volume  assuming  fines  sinter 
only  and  inhomogeneity  follows  a normal  distribution. 

V SINTER 

[1]  V00^\ 

[2]  7CC-<-2 
[ 3 ] VFF-^1 

[4]  STARTiS-*-n 

[5]  HERE  i-*{VFF>2)  /THERE 

[6]  yC5«H0 

[7]  ICS*-VFFi{VFF-yVCC-VOO) 

[8]  VFF^YCS 

[9]  YCR^O 

[10]  NYCB^O 

[11]  VVV^O 

[12]  GO'.-*-{YCB>\)  /GOING 

[13]  DISTR 

[14]  CALC 

[15]  VVV^VVV,VV 

[16]  NYCB^NYCB ,NYCB1 

[17]  YCB^YCB+O.nS 

[18]  ->-GO 

[19]  GOING:  14  3 DFT  NYCB  AND  VVV 

[20]  VFF-^VFF-hO.2 

[21]  -*-HERE 

[22]  THERE:  * END' 

7 
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Calculation  qj,  qjT>  ^^f^TTT 

from  the  normal  distribution  tsee  Equation  (31)). 

V DISTRQ 

[1]  yC-<-0.01x  i(  L JCWxloo) 

[2]  Z^(YC-YCB)iS 

[3]  P+-0.399x*-0.5xZ*2 

[4]  QC1^+/P^0  .OHS 

[5]  ycPi-<-(+/Pxycxo.oi)^(  + /pxo.oi ) 

[6]  yc«^ycM+o.oixi(Lffxioo) 

[7]  Z->-(YC-YCB)iS 

[8]  p-t-o  . 399x*-0 . 5xz*2 

[9]  <3(73-^+/PxO.  0145 

[10]  ycB3-<-(  + /Pxycxo.oi  )4(  + /pxo.oi ) 

[11]  y5-^yc5+o.oix w (i-(iy55xioo)xo.oi )xioo) 

[12]  Z<-(.YC-YCB)iS 

[13]  P^0.399x*-o.5xZ*2 

[14]  Q52-^+/Px0. 0145 

[15  ] y5B2-«-(  + /Pxy5xO  .01  )4(  + /PX0 . 01  ) 

[16]  AAA^QCi+QC2+QC3 

[17]  QCHQC\iAAA 

[18]  QC2^QC2iAAA 

[19]  QCO^QCOiAAA 

[20]  y5+-0.01xxi00 

[21]  Z^{YC-YCB)iS 

[22]  P-t-0.399x*-0.5xZ*2 

[23]  By5Sl-^-(  + /Pxy5)4(  + /P) 

[24]  BYFBHl-RYCBl 

[25]  ■^(.NYFBl^O  .333)  /HOG2 

[26]  VI^{2^BYCB1) 

[27]  -►5553 

[28]  HOG2:VI^  1+NYFBl) 

[29]  5553: 
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J.  Calculation  of  the  specific  volume  assuming  fines  and  coarse 
sinter  and  inhoraogeneity  follows  a normal  distribution. 

V SINTER ALL 

Cl] 

[2]  VOO-^1 

[3]  START  :VCC*-U 

C 4 ] VFF^D 

[5]  WFM*'0 

[6]  YCS^0.&7 

[7]  YFS-^-l-YCS 

[8]  WFM^Hl  + VFF) 

[9]  YCM^l-WFM 

[10]  G^YCS-YCM 

[11]  VMM^2^(1-WFM) 

[12]  VFS*VCCx{l-YFS) 

[13]  VFF , VCC , WFM 

[14]  YCB^O 

[15]  DELV^O 

[16]  NYCB^O 

[17]  NYFB*-0 

[18]  VVV^O 

[19]  RFRF‘.-^{VFF  = \) /THERE 

[20]  THERE  :-y(VCC=l) /OUT 

[21]  G0:->-{YCB>l) /GOING 

[22]  DISTRQ 

[23]  YFB3-^1-YCB3 

[24]  K-^-VFS-VMM 

[25]  KK<-WFM-YFB3 

[26]  KKK^WFM~YFS 

[27]  VBB3^VMM^K^(,KKiKKK) 

[28]  VBB2-<-VCC^YCB2 

[29]  VBB1^VFF-(.VFF-V00)^YCB1 

[30  ] VV^iQClyVBBl  ) + {QC2^VBB2)  + (QC3y^VBB3) 

[31]  DEL^(VI-VV)iVI 

[32]  VVV^VVV ,VV 

[33]  DELV^DELV.DEL 

[34]  NYFB-<rNYFB  ,NYFB1 

[35]  yCB-t-yCB  + 0 . 05 

[36]  -*-^0 

[37]  GOING:  10  3 DFT  NYFB  AND  VVV  AND  DELV 

[38]  -^START 

[39]  OUT: 'END ' 

V 
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